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Except to Understand 


RZSXAOTE that this fascinated surrender to the scientific study 
(>: of the natural world is an altogether different thing 
ZASS ‘fom the esthetic or the philosophical enjoyment of 
it. The imagination of Keats weaves a web of associated beauty 
about the external detail of the material universe, clothes—and 
obscures—it in a tissue of splendor; the speculative instinct of 
Emerson informs it with subtle divinity. But the naturalist is 
satisfied with the limitless, the inexhaustible, the emancipating 
exercise of pure intelligence. To know, to know, and evermore 
to know, is enough. There is a suggestive sentence, which was . 
a favorite with Sainte-Beuve and is said to be derived from 
Virgil, one would at least like to think it his: On se lasse de 
tout sauf de comprendre. One wearies of everything except to 
understand. The phrase is perhaps less applicable to Gray than 
to some others, because apparently he wearied of nothing. But 
at least he too felt, and through his writings made thousands of 
others feel, how intense and unfailing is the interest of probing 
a little, little, little farther into the mystery of life, of lifting one 
even insignificant corner of Nature’s sweet, vast garment of 
secrecy, of asserting the most stimulating, if not the highest, ot 
human powers, the power to understand. Whether one studies 
the soul of plants, or the soul of animals, or the soul of men, 
on se lasse de tout sauf de comprendre. 


“As God Made Them,” by Gamaliel Bradford. 
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Statement of Commission on Comity and Unity 


The Commission on Comity and Unity 
of the Universalist General Convention 
issues the following statement as to its 
activities in recent months and its posi- 
tion on various questions of interchurch 
relations. 

1. The Universalist General Convention 
at its Hartford session instructed the Com- 
mission to carry on conferences with lib- 
eral minded Christians “with a view to 
furthering co-operation in accordance 
with the principles of the Joint Statement’’ 
adopted by the Convention itself. 

2. In pursuance of those instructions 
several conferences of an intimate and 
candid nature have been held with Con- 
gregationalists and others, in which Uni- 
tarians have participated at our request 
and by appointment of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

38. The Commission has continued to 
stand squarely on the principles laid down 
in its report at the Hartford Convention, 
namely, that “the basis of vital Christian 
Unity is a common acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as primarily a way of life;’”’ that 
“multitudes of forward-looking Christians 
share this unity of faith and endeavor, 
which needs to be afforded ways of prac- 
tical expression;’’ that “differences of 
theological opinion need not separate 
but may enrich the content of faith and 
experience;’’ that ‘‘intellectual integrity 
rather than uniformity, freedom to seek 
and bear testimony to the truth as each 
sees it, are basic;’’ that ‘from any such 
fellowship as here suggested all exclusion 
must be self-exclusion.”’ 

4, At no time since its original appoint- 
ment has the Commission had,before it 
concrete proposals for any merger or 


mergers of existing denominations, nor 
has it instituted negotiations to that end. 
Whatever discussion of mergers has been 
carried on has been by individuals or 
groups in the exercise of their unques- 
tioned rights as members of a free church. 
The Commission has held to the position 
taken at Hartford, in accordance with its 
own report, “that nothing in the Joint 
Statement commits us to organic union,’’ 
and that “‘none of us can yet foresee clearly 
what sort of organized fellowship will arise 
to give form and coherence to the spiritual 
unity that Christians of the open mind 
gladly confess.’”’ It has been glad to carry 
on discussion with other like-minded 
groups, looking toward closer fellowship 
and co-operation among liberal Chris- 
tians, as instructed by the Hartford Con- 
vention. The Commission has not ad- 
vocated the merging of the identity of the 
Universalist Church with any other de- 
nomination. 

5. The Commission realizes that the 
subject of Christian Unity engages the 
earnest consideration of all thoughtful 
religious leaders to-day. No one can 
prophesy what the future may bring forth. 
The recognition given our denomination 
as well as our ideas makes it clear that we 
may have an important part in shaping 
the course of events. How great a part 
we shall have depends first of all on our 
faith in our own faith, and our loyalty to 
our denomination and to our _ local 
churches. This is a time that demands 
our utmost loyalty and devotion to our 
present organization, that through it we 
may achieve a better one and make the 
greatest possible contribution to the es- 
tablishment of God’s Kingdom on earth. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


At the last meeting of the ministers of 
the Greater Boston area for the present 
season the address was made by His Ex- 
cellency Kurt von Tettellstwicht, the 
German Consul-General, who spoke on 
“Germany, My Country.’”’ He delivered 
a very interesting address upon the old 
Germany before the war as compared with 
the new Germany since the war. He was 
modest, friendly, clear in his presentation, 
but positive. He was questioned after 
his main address about Germany’s war 
guilt, and replied that war guilt could 
not be established by a clause in a treaty 
that was a dictated treaty, that it was a 
matter that must be left to the historian. 
Asked about the best book in English 
upon the question of war guilt, he replied, 
the recent book of Professor Fay. To a 
question about recent riots in Berlin he 
said that the Communists had always been 
a strong party in the country, that they 
were in constant relations with Moscow 
and that they always were a menace. He 
said if the economic system of Germany 


was disorganized and there was general 
distress, Communism would grow, but if 
Germany was prosperous Communism 
would die out. He said he personally did 
not have any great fear about the Com- 
munists overthrowing the present repub- 
lican government. Every attempt to 
divide Germany or to treat her unjustly 
played into the hands of the Communists, 
he declared. He brought out the point 
that the clause in the treaty of Versailles 
compelling Germany to disarm, described 
that disarmament as a step to which all 
the other nations pledged themselves 
likewise. He said that Germany was 
now beginning to insist upon the other 
nations following her example. 

His address was well received and he 
was given an enthusiastic vote of thanks. 

At the meeting of April 29 the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Rev. 
G. H. Leining; vice-president, Rev. S. R. 
Brooks; secretary and treasurer, Rey. 
Flint M. Bissell. Upon the declination of 

(Continued on page 637) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW 


REEDING in wild, remote places, far north, 
seen only now and then in migration, the 
white-crowned sparrow is considered a find, 

and that day is set apart when one comes upon him. 

No experienced bird student has any trouble in 
distinguishing him from a much more common rela- 
tive, the beautiful white-throated sparrow, or Peabody 
bird. To the beginner every Peabody bird with the 
white markings on the head is a “white-crown,”’ but 
when the white-crown really appears there is no 
question about it. He moves with more dignity. He 
seems larger and more imposing than the white-throat, 
and in fact he is just a trifle larger. Almost it seems 
as if he were conscious of the fact that he occupies an 
exalted station and that responsibility goes with it. 

Into the heart of great cities he sometimes pene- 
trates to break the long journey north. Flying over, 
he sees the trees, grass, water, of a place like the Public 
Garden, Boston, and down he comes. Then there is 
excitement. Business men with many responsibilities, 
who have this marvelous way of unbending, turn out 
at 5 or 6 a. m. and go to see him. And though it is 
almost impossible to come up with him in the thicket, 
he changes his habits on a journey, not unlike humans, 
and hops about with chippies and Peabody birds. and 
even English sparrows, seeking food. 

The present writer had seen him only once in the 
fifty odd years of his life, when he heard that he was 
in Boston. Hardly daring to hope, he went to the 
Public Garden early on a memorable May 13. He 
would have missed him had not two gentlemen from 
the Nuttall Club of Cambridge come up and volun- 
teered the information that he was in or under the 
purple beech. Much of the talk about selfish New 
England reserve is overdone. Good folks are good 
folks everywhere. And those who turn out early to 
find a white-crowned or Lincoln sparrow, or to dis- 
tinguish between the grey-cheeked or olive-backed 
thrush, or to list the warblers, are a class set apart. 

So on a sunny morning, with the Public Garden 
almost deserted, the white-crown sat on a limb of a 
purple beech the leaves of which were only a third out 
—at their softest, tenderest, loveliest stage of crinkly 
beauty. And then easily he dropped down and hopped 
about on the green sward, “seeking his meat from 
God,” but helping God do the providing. Up and 


down half a dozen times he went, seemingly unafraid, 
and apparently was settled for a long day of rest and 
refreshment. 

Up to what hurrying flight northward he will 
mount after dark we do not know. Nor do we know 
to what far place he will travel. We can be reasonably 
sure that there will be no parks there, no tender turf, 
no keepers to ward off enemies. He will be on his 
own, to carry out the law of his destiny to be fruitful 
and multiply and replenish the earth. He will grow 
wise and strong fending for himself. But he will 
leave behind in those who see him a quickened sense of 
the beauty and variety of the universe and the good- 
ness of that Divine Power that marks even the flight 
and the fall of a sparrow. 

* * 


GRAPPLING AGAIN WITH ARMAMENTS 


GAINST a background of failure, the Prepara- 
tory Conference of the League of Nations on 
disarmament met at Geneva, April 22. The 

Coolidge conference at Geneva had been a fiasco, 
the Anglo-French naval accord announced and then 
withdrawn had made bad feeling, and the cruiser bill 
had been passed by Congress. 

Then the United States accepted the invitation 
of the League to this preparatory meeting from which 
nobody had much hope. The chief American delegate 
was Hugh Gibson, who had been chief in the former 
conference that failed. It was, however, a different 
Gibson. In the former conference naval and military 
experts controlled him and all the other delegates. 
They met in the spirit of jockeying and trading and 
getting the best of it. At the time impartial ob- 
servers said that if something of the spirit of the Wash- 
ington conference of 1921 could have been shown 
there might have been hope. But there was no 
such spirit, and spirit in everything is all powerful. 

When Hugh Gibson stood at Geneva last month 
he took the initiative, just as Charles Evans Hughes 
had taken the initiative in Washington. In the same 
way he startled the world by an offer to give up, and 
all the other nations responded magnificently. The 
spirit he showed and the response that he got gave 
point to a remark that has been worn threadbare 
lately, but nevertheless is true: ‘Christianity has not 
failed. It has never been tried.” 

Mr. Gibson said that President Hoover felt that 
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“the pact for the renunciation of war opens to us an 
unprecedented opportunity for advancing the cause 
of disarmament, an opportunity which admits of no 
postponement.” 

There were some things for which the American 
delegates previously had stood which they offered to 
give up. There were practical suggestions upon the 
difficult question of tonnage measurements. There 
was clear statement of the folly of armaments and the 
crushing burden on the taxpayers. But what made 
the impression was the new note in the American 
address. It cut straight through the difficulties on 
which the previous conference had gone to wreck, and 
insisted that reduction was the goal—not a technical 
“limitation”? which might mean increase. 

That the address madé an impression was quickly 
seen by the comments. The Germans declared it 
to be “the most outstanding event since the dis- 
armament debate was set in motion.” Britten of 
Illinois, the leading big navy man of the House of 
Representatives, opened fire at once, calling it “‘com- 
plete surrender.”’ The militaristic newspapers began 
a bitter campaign against reduction. But an advance 
has been made. The encouraging thing is that the 
President of the United States has grappled firmly 
with the most difficult and dangerous problem in the 
foreign relations of the country. 

* * 


MR. HUGHES AND THE WORLD COURT 


N his notable address before the American Society 
of International Law, Charles Evans Hughes 
made a powerful argument for the entry of the 

United States into the World Court. While most of 
us have been emphasizing the importance of the first 
article of the Kellogg treaty, that relating to the 
renunciation of war, Mr. Hughes says that it is the 
second article that really holds the promise of peace. 
By that article the nations pledge themselves to “‘the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of 
whatever nature or whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, exclusively by pacific 
means.” 

There is no difficulty m ascertaining what this 
means, Mr. Hughes tells us. Included in pacific 
means are diplomatic negotiations, measures of con- 
ciliation, participation in appropriate conferences, and 
“Judicial settlement of justiciable disputes.” If the 
Kellogg pact is not to be merely a scrap of paper to us, 
Mr. Hughes says, we must have a court to which we 
can take our differences of opinion. 

We already have such a court. Largely through 
American initiative it was organized. To it Mr. 
Hughes himself goes as one of the judges—not to 
represent the nation, for we are not a part of the court, 
but in his own right as a great lawyer and an eminent 
man. It is a court that has been tested for seven 
years and won the good opinion of mankind. 

Mr. Hughes says that ‘whatever may be our 
attitude toward special forms of international organiz- 
ation,” by which he undoubtedly means the League 
of Nations, negotiation, conciliation and judicial 
settlement of disputes “are the irreducible minimum 
of any fair interpretation of the pledge’ we have 
made under the Kellogg treaty. And he adds that 
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whatever opposition there may have been to our 
giving the pledge (the Kellogg treaty), “now that it 
has been given the honor of the country requires the 
faithful performance of it.” 

Mr. Hughes expresses the hope that the con- 
troversy over our entering the League of Nations 
“has not made it impossible to think with clarity on 
this subject.’’ He shows clearly that the court estab- 
lished by the fifty nations in the League is independent 
of the League. ‘The League can not control deci- 
sions,” he said. “If it could that would be the end 
of the court.”’ And he added that if all the fifty na- 
tions and the United States had united to establish 
a court “‘it could hardly be different in character from 
that one now established.” 

Some of the members of the Senate and even 
some religious journals are opposed to our approving 
the World Court treaty because of the possibility of 
the court giving advisory opinions on matters which 
we believe ought not go before them. Mr. Hughes 
shows that we would be in a far stronger position in 
the court under such circumstances than out of it, 
that always we could make our objection known, 
that if the worst came to the worst we could withdraw, 
and if the reply be made that we would not want to 
withdraw, equally is it true that the other nations 
would not want us to withdraw, and it is inconceiv- 
able that a solution could not be found. 

It is refreshing to hear so learned, so fair, so 
patriotic a man as Mr. Hughes discuss this subject. 
The most timid ought to be able to trust his leader- 
ship. And to reassure us we also have Elihu Root 
emerging from honored retirement to use his good 
offices to get us into the court. 

The matter will not come before the present ses- 
sion of the Senate. When it does come those who 
favor it ought to be ready. Unfortunately it is true 
in church and state that those who favor progress 
will not take the pains and trouble that those will 
take who oppose it. The isolationists, the we frees, 
the bitter enders, and the fundamentalists will fight 
to the last ditch. It would seem, however, as if there 
might be found means to mobilize the undoubted 
sentiment of the country for the World Court and 
compel ratification of the treaty. 

* * 


BETTER GOVERNMENT FOR INDIANS 
E have commented upon the admirable appoint- 
ment of Charles J. Rhoads of Philadelphia as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Equally 
admirable is.the appointment of Henry Scattergood 
as his Deputy. Mr. Scattergood is a Quaker and did 
valuable work with the American Friends Service 
Committee during the war. He was a member of the 
first Commission which the American Red Cross sent 
to Europe during the war. He has had wide ex- 
perience with business enterprises and has lectured 
extensively on economic subjects. He is a man of 
great intelligence and boundless energy and good- 
will. There is no question but that he and Mr. Rhoads 
will find out the exact situation that exists among the 
Indians and take what measures are necessary to im- 

prove conditions. 

One does not have to believe all the charges made 
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against the outgoing Commissioner to hold that he is 
inefficient and should long ago have given up the office. 
Possibly a mediocre official may have been actually 
strengthened by the intemperate assaults upon him. 
Our own opinion is that he wanted things to go right, 
but did not know how to make them goright. No good 
ever comes from a policy of covering up mistakes and 
defending weak agents. We have no fear that Mr. 
Rhoads and Mr. Seattergood will attempt “‘to do too 
much too quickly under pressure from reformers,” 
as one paper hints, but we are very sure that there 
will be some fundamental changes which will spell 
hope and happiness and progress for some 250,000 
Indians who are wards of the Government. 
* * 


BELIEFS RAPIDLY CHANGING 


F evidence were needed that the beliefs of the 
ministers of the country are changing rapidly, 
we have it in a little book* which came from a 
questionnaire. Professor Betts, in ‘‘The Beliefs of 
700 Ministers,’’ tabulates the replies of representatives 
of twenty denominations in the Chicago area and of 
students in three widely separated theological schools. 
The questions relate to God, the virgin birth, the 
resurrection, the problem of evil, heaven, hell, sin, 
forgiveness, immortality, and what makes a Chris- 
tian. 
_ A fair comment upon the replies is made by Dr. 
Joy, editor of the Christian Advocate, when he says: 


These fourteen points are enough to bring out the 
substantial fact that the doctrines which are pre- 
sented in the historic creeds of Christendom and which 
are imbedded in our liturgies, our hymns, our art, and 
our literature, are in no exact sense ‘‘commonly re- 
ceived”’ among a considerable number of our evangelical 
clergy, and, furthermore—and far more significant— 
command the adherence of a much smaller number of 
the young men who are now in training for the leader- 
ship of the churches. 


Dr. Hartman of Zion’s Herald makes this 
teresting comment: 


He 


n- 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, “The Beliefs of 
700 Ministers’’ will fall like a bombsheil into the church 
camp. The ultra-conservatives will exclaim, “I told 
you so;” the Unitarians will think that their ancient 
contention that liberalism is yeast leavening the whole 
lump is now as good as proved; while many progres- 
sives will be surprised at the large percentage of min- 
isters who still hold to what these critics regard as out- 
worn dogmas. 


The Lutherans, according to the replies received, 
are the most conservative. But not even 100 per cent 
of the Lutherans insist that belief in the virgin birth 
is essential to make one a Christian. “That the Bible 
was written by men chosen and supernaturally en- 
dowed by God for that purpose and by Him given the 
exact message they were to write’ was held by 98 
per cent of the Lutherans, 70 per cent of the Evan- 
gelicals and Baptists, 68 per cent of the Episcopalians, 
66 per cent of the Presbyterians, 53 per cent of the 
Methodists, and 40 per cent of the Congregationalists. 


*“The Beliefs of 700 Ministers,’ by George Herbert Betts. 
The Abingdon Press: New York, Cincinnati. Price $1 net, post- 
paid. 
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It is interesting to note the difference between 
pastors and students in practically every instance. 
We give but one illustration. Asked, ‘Do you believe 
that in order to be a Christian it is necessary and 
essential to believe in the virgin birth of Jesus?” 46 
per cent of the pastors said yes and only 3 per cent 
of the students. Fifty per cent of the pastors said 
no and 92 per cent of the students. 

The book discusses four main questions: “The 
Psychological Necessity for Religious Belief,” ‘“The 
Clergy as a Guide to Belief,” “The Theological School 
as a Source of Belief,” and ‘‘An Unsolved Problem.” 

One of the recommendations made is as follows: 


It is time that the Christian forces should give 
practical proof of their desire for closer unity by having 
a commission of scholars formulate anew the mini- 
mum essentials of belief. With the sectarian tensions 
strong as they still are, it may seem an idle dream to 
state it, but nevertheless the creed formulated should” 
ignore all denominational interests, all claims of various 
schools of doctrine, all traditional lines of emphasis, and 
seek only to determine what religious beliefs represent 
the common elements growing out of universal human 
experience, proved knowledge, and reasoned conclusion. 

eh 


THE COMPENSATION OF DEFEAT 


T first sight it seems as if there were nothing 
good in defeat. From the standpoint of the 
cause for which we are struggling, if it be a 
worthy cause, there may be little or no compensation. 
The cause is destroyed or delayed. The will of God 
is for truth to move forward not slowly but rapidly— 
as rapidly as we can push it. But from the standpoint 
of our personal characters defeat often is’a salutary 
thing. Sometimes it is the greatest blessing that 
can come to us. We swell out in victory. We geta 
more modest estimate of our powers in defeat. Far 
better be on our knees asking forgiveness and seeking 
direction than gloating. But while we recognize the 
compensations for defeat and profit by them, we must 
keep steadily in mind that Christ has shown us that 
it is also possible to be simple, modest, generous, big, 
in hours of success, and that success is what we are 
made for, not defeat. 


* * 


DR. ETZ HAS MADE GOOD 
T was the general opinion expressed in Washington 
at the time of the Board meeting not only that 

Dr. Etz has made good in his new position but 
that he has done the best work of his life. He has 
grown with added responsibility. He has shown real 
executive ability. In our opinion the question before 
us is not whether we want to keep him as General 
Superintendent and General Secretary, but whether 
we can give him such support and encouragement that 
he will want to give his life to these important admin- 
istrative tasks. 

There has grown up in colleges in recent years 
the new field of college administration. Many prom- 
ising men are entering it as presidents or deans of one 
kind or another. In churches we are only beginning 
to recognize that progress depends on our discovering 
ane ee of church administration and training men 

or i 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 
X. Job Lot Paragraphs from the Journal 


Johannes 


IT San Gabriel, not far from Pasadena, there 
UA is a playhouse which stands in a garden of 
seven and one-half acres, which cost three 
quarters of a million dollars and which was 
built for just one play. Another interesting fact 
about it is that all the profits go to preserving historic 
landmarks of California. 

The play is the “Mission Play” of John Steven 
McGroarty, written to portray the self-sacrifice of 
the Franciscan monks who first settled California. 
But beside the somber brown of the monk’s habit 
all the color of old Spain comes into the portrayal. 
Over 2,500 performances have been given and the 
play is still going strong. It was the one thing above 
all others that the Madame wanted to do in southern 
California, and it was too bad that she missed it. 
When she was convalescent the good friend who had 
taken me to see the play took her on a drive and let 
her see the outside of the playhouse and the old 
mission near by. 

On this trip I visited the missions at San Fernando 
and San Gabriel, and caught a fleeting glimpse of that 
at San Juan de Capistrano from the train. On pre- 
vious trips we have seen others. Twenty-two of 
them are still in existence. They stretch all the way 
from San Diego, where the Spaniards first landed, to 
San Francisco. The old road that the friars walked 
is carefully marked and is named E] Camino Real. 

In both the Mission Play and the Masque written 
for Easter Sunday, the central figure is Father Juni- 
pero Serra, head of the band of Franciscans which 
built the missions. In Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, there stands a noble statue to his memory. If 
one thinks that he is praised too highly in current 
California literature let him turn to the sober ency- 
clopedias. There he is described as ‘“‘a friar of very 
great ability, purest piety, tireless zeal.”’ 

In the first act of the play we have the coming of 
the monks and soldiers to San Diego in 1769, and the 
story of their terrible hardships. In the second the 
missions are in all their glory. In the third they have 
fallen into decay through the action of the Mexican 
Government in suppressing them. Historians prob- 
ably never will agree on the value of the work of the 
friars. H. H. Bancroft caustically says, “The theory 
of the mission system was to make the savages work 
out their own salvation and that of the priests also.” 

“The system of civilizing the Indians,’ writes a 
Catholic, “was not merely to Christianize them and 
turn them loose. The Indians were children who 
needed training of hand and brain as well as soul. 
So with the gospel they brought agricultural imple- 
ments, live stock, seeds, fruit tree plants, tools of 
many trades and crafts, medicine and surgical sup- 
plies.” 

That which gives it beauty to-day—orange 
groves, olive trees, figs and roses—southern Cali- 
fornia owes to thé monks. The’ missions became 
wealthy. The Indians worked up the wool, tanned 


hides, made tallow, raised wheat and hemp, made 
wine and olive oil, and manufactured various things. 
At one time there were forty padres and 13,500 con- 
verts. The real indictment against the missions is 
that they did not train the Indians to be self-support- 
ing, but made them hopelessly dependent on the 
fathers. But attacks on the motives of these pioneer 
priests are foolish. They were a noble band. And 
though the missions as such have made hardly a 
ripple on the surface of history, the traditions, the 
legends, the poetry, associated with them are having 
a considerable influence in giving color to California 
life. There is a little too much about ‘our dear and 
lovely California” in McGroarty’s plays, but California 
as lovely. We never will deny it unless such plays 
affirm it too much. As for Father Junipero, Protes- 
tants and Catholics both may well study his noble life. 
* * 

At last we have seen Stanford University, the 
home of Herbert Hoover, Palo Alto, that only thirty 
odd years ago was the Leland Stanford stock farm, 
and all the country for miles around. Motoring back 
from Los Gatos to San Francisco, we stopped to let 
me visit a place I have had in mind for years. 

One thing on the agenda for the afternoon was 
to call on David Starr Jordan, the first president, now 
living in honored retirement on the campus. We 
missed him, as I had not sent him word I was coming. 
Few men mean as much to liberal Christianity as he. 

On his seventy-eighth birthday recently to a 
large group of alumni and friends he spoke in sub- 
stance as follows: ‘‘I have lived three lives. I have 
been a naturalist and explorer; I have been a teacher 
and the president of this university; and I have worked 
for international peace. Thirty-eight years ago 
Governor Stanford asked me to found a university 
that should begin where the University of California 
ends. Herbert Hoover is the type of man we then 
hoped to develop. I think my greatest achievement 
in behalf of world peace was made by my lecture tour 
through England, Germany, and Japan in 1913. I 
did not think the war would come. But world peace 
is coming. The Kellogg pact is the greatest step 
toward peace ever taken, not because of the treaty it- 
self, but because it has gotten the whole world to 
thinking peace instead of war.” 

The Hoover influence always has been strong at 
Stanford, and of course is doubly so now. Always 
Mr. Hoover is going out of his way to do some good 
turn for the university. In the darkest years of the 
war he had it on his mind, and made a wonderful col- 
lection of war books and pamphlets for it. 

First we made sure of seeing the Hoover home. 
Of the house pictures scattered were broadcast during 
the campaign. People are familiar with its appear- 
ance. Of the views, near and far, not enough has 
been said. The Hoovers can look to distant mountains 
across the broad Santa Clara Valley, to an unending 


succession of fruit ranches nearer by, to San Francisco 
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Bay not far away, as fine a body of water as there is 
in the world, and to other lower mountains behind them 
on a spur of which their house stands. Also they 
have Palo Alto and other places in the line of vision. 
The White House commands a noble view, but no 
nobler than this view from the Palo Alto home. 

Richardson, who designed Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, and whose work has been so praised and blamed, 
was the architect of the earlier buildings of the uni- 
versity. He wisely took one of the old Spanish mis- 
sions as a motif. Those who want everything gray 
and somber do not like them. The buildings “hit 
them in the eye.” They are of buff rough-faced 
sandstone, with red tiled roofs, and are usually seen 
under a brilliant blue sky. Of course there is color. 
But the buildings go well with the live oaks, white 
oaks, eucalyptus and palm trees, and the innumerable 
tropical shrubs that have been planted. There are 
quadrangles, cloisters, art museums, library, dormi- 
tories, science buildings, engineering school, and a 
whole village of professors’ houses. If there is too 
much color in Stanford there is too much color in the 
Congressional Library. 

The memorial church occupies the center of the 
picture as one enters the college grounds. Some 
people think the library should have had the site that 
it occupies. Not so Mrs. Stanford. In substance she 
said that of all the great company brought together 
there to instruct youth, not an individual except the 
chaplain of the university had responsibility for men- 
tioning moral and spiritual subjects to the pupils. 
Therefore she wanted a church that in its very archi- 
tecture would speak, and wanted it where all men 
would see it. ‘My heart is in the university, but my 
soul is in the church. Moral and spiritual instruction 
is more important to young people than instruction 
of any other kind. ... Take away the moral and 
spiritual from higher education and I want nothing 
to do with this or any other university.” Mrs. Stan- 
ford built the church as a memorial to her husband. 
The architects in making the sketches followed the 
motif of Trinity Church, Boston. 

In this church there is the largest use of mosaics 
to be found in the United States. They come from 
the studios of Dr. Salviati in Venice, Italy. As one 
approaches the church, he sees on the facade a marvel- 
ous mosaic representing the Lord’s Supper, a copy of 
the painting in the Sistine Chapel, Rome. 

There are many inscriptions on the walls. One 
of them held my attention for some minutes and I 
have thought of it many times since: ‘There is no 
narrowing so deadly as the narrowing of a man’s 
horizon of spiritual things. No worse evil can befall 
him than in his course on earth to lose sight of Heaven. 
And it is not civilization that can prevent this; it is 
not civilization that can compensate for it. No widen- 
ing of science, no possession of abstract truth, can in- 
demnify for an enfeebled hold on the highest central 
truths of humanity. What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?” Another part of an inscription 
that stuck is this: “There is such a thing as mistaking 
Christian privileges for Christian attainments, and of 
imagining that we are what we ought to be simply 


because we know it.” 
* * 
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Dr. Willard Chamberlain Selleck of Riverside 
telephoned that I must lay aside all other business for 
a meeting of “The Twenty Club.” Dr. Nash is a 
member and the late Dr. Carl F. Henry was a mem- 
ber. “The Twenty” are Protestant clergymen from 
Los Angeles and the country round. Some of the 
members hold college chairs. Some are pastors of 
churches. The Dean of the Cathedral is .president 
this year. Methodists, Unitarians, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Disciples and other churches are 
represented in the membership. The meetings are 
held at the University Club. A professor in the Uni- 
versity of California read the paper. No single group 
that I saw in the West was as interesting as this group, 
but as one can not break bread with people and then 
make copy out of them, I attempt no description. 
Dr. Carl Patton of Chicago in his Los Angeles days 
was one of the moving spirits in this group. I should 
say that the main object of the Twenty Club was to 
keep alive in the members a faith that God wants us 
to love Him with the mind as well as the heart, and 
that one need not apologize for using the brain for 
the purposes it is supposed to serve. 


Before our own service at Throop Memorial 
Church, Pasadena, on Easter Sunday morning, I 
drove with good friends to the 9 o’clock service at the 
Hotel Huntington, one of the show places of Pasadena. 
Set in a park, it commands a view for miles to the 
south. The service consisted of congregational sing- 
ing, a duet, a quartette, a male chorus, and a masque, 
“The First Easter,” by John Steven McGroarty, 
author of the Mission Play. The actors were pro- 
fessionals from the Mission Play House at-San Gabriel. 
As a spectacle it was magnificent. Soldiers, padres, 
musicians, Christian Indians, muleteers and mules, 
wound in procession through the dense shrubbery and 
appeared at the bottom of the magnificent lawn on 
the upper slopes of which the audience was seated. 
Father Junipero Serra and the wild, savage Indians 
for whose souls he toiled and died are the center of 
interest. One of the lessons taught is that where a 
true priest of God sets up his altar, there is a church, 
however unfavorable the environment and however 
lacking the equipment. Another is that a pageant 
often reaches people untouched by services and ser- 
mon. A third is that it is good to bask in the warm 
sunshine after a cold night, breathe pure air at a re- 
ligious service, and, finally, we see that it takes a 
mighty good choir to keep up with the mockingbirds 
when they are in a mood to show what they can do. 

Behind us a great hotel, windows and balconies 
crowded. With us a great company sitting on news- 
papers, blankets and wraps. Before us the green 
sward sloping away to dense masses of shrubbery 
above which tower some of the most beautiful trees 
of California. Stretching away from us, a continual 
park, streets, subdivisions, estates, to the misty hills 
near the sea. And on the lawn in front of us old 
California brought back, the first Easter relived, the 
everlasting message driven home that if we have faith 
we can remove mountains. 

* * 

Some months ago San Diego County placed on 

a protected list all of the cacti of the desert areas an? 
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thirty-one species of wild plants and flowers. This 
has been difficult to enforce because few could dis- 


tinguish between the plants forbidden and those ‘that » 


the public were permitted to take. A new ordinance 
has been passed making it a misdemeanor to pluck or 
remove any of the native growth in the county’s hills 
and valleys. Other counties are taking similar action. 
Such ordinances do not have their root in selfishness 
but in unselfishness. So rapidly are wild flowers be- 
ing exterminated, and so great is the destruction of 
natufal beauty, that the ordinances are for the good 
of everybody. Once get the idea over that the wild 
flower in its native environment is far more beautiful 
than when cut, and that people of the finest culture 
prefer to see it there, and this wholesale destruction 
will cease. The far-famed California poppy has been 
almost exterminated, and even on the far-reaching 
desert the hardy plants which give it a unique charm 
have been uprooted wholesale. 
* * 

There is a state-wide campaign going on in Cali- 
fornia in which the politicians are showing little in- 
terest and having practically no influence. It is not 
to elect a Governor or a Senator, but to choose a 
State Bird. The California Poppy is the State Flower, 
and the Sequoia Gigantea is in the lead as State Tree, 
but the bird problem is a hard one. The Mockingbird 
is a natural candidate, but Florida and Texas have 
taken that. The list of birds that are being pushed 
for this honor illustrates how much people differ. 
Some argue for the beautiful little Anna Humming- 
bird and others for the California Condor, the largest 
bird in North America. Some insist that it ought 
to be one of the rarer birds, like the Road-Runner or 
Water-Ouzel, while others maintain with much reason 
that it should be a common bird found in many places, 
like the California Brown Towhee. The Cooper 
Ornithological Club most favors the Canyon Wren, the 
California Thrasher, the California Quail, the Cali- 
fornia Woodpecker, the Red-Shafted Flicker, the 
Bullock Oriole, the Green-Backed Goldfinch, or the 
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Hummingbird or Towhee I have mentioned. ‘A bird 
known and loved by the general public,” they say. 
Not a bad test to apply. My vote is for the Brown 
Towhee, because its plumage is soft and beautiful 
without being showy, and because it is such a friendly 
bird. 

* * 

Many tedious hours of convalescence were 
brightened for the Madame by ‘“A-Birding on a 
Broncho,” by Florence A. Merriam, sister of the dis- 
tinguished scientist, G. Hart Merriam, and for many 
years better known as Florence M. Bailey, wife of 
another well known scientist, Vernon A. Bailey. 
For the government of New Mexico she has recently: 
brought out a study of the birds of that state in two 
large volumes. “A-Birding on a Broncho” is one of 
her earlier ventures, thirty-five years ago. It is an 
account of two trips to a large ranch in southern Cali- 
fornia thirty-four miles north of San Diego and twelve 
miles back from the Pacific. A safe old horse carried 
her up the canyons and into the mountains, and she 
had many happy hours studying all forms of wild life. 
She tells us about “‘ the beauties of the valley and the 
joys of horsebacking” as well as about the birds. 
She describes the blue gum as well as the blue gros- 
beak. One quickly sees in this book the things that 
have made Mrs. Bailey so popular as a writer—spon- 
taneity and enthusiasm harnessed to the careful ob- 
servation and infinite patience of the scientist. We 
go along with a cultured woman free from the one- 
sidedness of so many specialists, and yet we have 
confidence that we will not be misled. 

Mrs. Bailey has become a scientist in the years 
that have passed since this book was written, but she 
has never ceased being a “popularizer,” or one who 
arouses interest in scientific subjects among the in- 
different. Such work bears a close relation to the 
researches of the leaders in science, for it creates that 
public opinion which will back them up. If they hap- 
pen to be government employees this may become 
a vital matter. 


The Humanism of Channing 


John Clarence Petrie 


ease ANISM is defined in the Century Diction- 
P) Nai) ary as “a system or mode of thought in 
& | which human interests predominate.’ In 

wld this sense of the word it may be justly said 
that Channing was the first great American humanist 
in religion. And lest it be opposed to this statement 
that Channing was a God-centered man, humanism 
needs to be delivered of the charge of necessary athe- 
ism, or agnosticism. There is no necessary contradic- 
tion between a steadfast belief in the existence of 
God and a system of thought in which human in- 
terests predominate. It was the glory of Channing 
that made God in the image and likeness of man, just 
as it is the shame of modern mechanical philosophies 
that they make God in the image of blind forces. 

In a sermon which he preached at an ordination 
in Providence in 1828 Dr. Channing said that it was 
the purpose of the ministry to promote true religion, 
and then he defined true religion as it appeared to 


him. “TI affirm, and would maintain, that true re- 
ligion consists in proposing as our great end a grow- 
ing likeness to the Supreme Being.”” Would the group 
of modern preachers who call themselves humanists 
accept such a statement as the aim of true religion? 
Would they consider this aim humanistic? Probably 
not, because of the goal set by the founder of Ameri- 
ean Unitarianism—Godlikeness of the human charac- 
ter. Nevertheless it needs pointing out that Chan- 
ning did not say the purpose of religion was the wor- 
ship of God—he said it was the making of man God- 
like. Religion to Channing meant the cultivation of 
the soul of man, and it meant that predominantly. 
“Religious instruction,” he continued in the sermon 
quoted above, “should aim chiefly to turn men’s . 
aspirations and efforts to that perfection of soul which 
constitutes it a bright image of God.” 

But how shall a man become Godlike? “The 
likeness to God... belongs to man’s higher or 
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spiritual nature. It has its foundation in the original 
and essential capacities of the mind. In proportion 
as these are unfolded by right and vigorous exertion, 
it is intensified and brightened. In proportion as 
these lie dormant, it is obscured.”’ Man by exercising 
his best faculties of mind becomes Godlike—thus the 
great Channing. And he goes on to say that man’s 
faith in God grows as he improves his inner life; nay, 
“he carries within himself a proof of the Deity, which 
can only be understood by experience.’”?’ And man 
finds God not only within but in the universe without, 
for “likeness to God must be a principle of sympathy 
or accordance with His creation.” 

When it is said in contradiction to this philosophy 


that God is really unapproachable and that man’s’ 


business is to cringe in abasement before what is too 
high for him, Channing’s answer is: “In Christianity, 
particularly, I meet perpetually testimonies to the 
divinity of human nature.” ‘Christianity with one 
voice bids me to turn my regards and care to the 
spirit within me, as of more worth than the whole 
outward world.” “In the New Testament God is 
said to communicate His own spirit and all His full- 
ness to the human soul.” 

Disregarding revelation, Channing turns for his 
proofs to reason—surely a humanistic method of 
approach. Our ideas of God he asserts proudly are 
derived ‘from our own souls.” “The divine attri- 
butes are first developed in ourselves, and thence 
transferred to our Creator. The idea of God, sublime 
and awful as it is, is the idea of our own spiritual na- 
ture, purified and enlarged to infinity. In ourselves 
are the elements of the Divinity.” If we think of God 
as Mind, as Goodness, as the Sum of all Perfections, 
it is because these attributes are revealed to us through 
the principles and convictions of our own souls. And 
if it be objected that we arrive at God through the 
outward universe as well as the inward, the answer 
is that we see God not in the universe itself but in our 
own minds interpreting what we see without. 

Channing’s God dwelt within the soul of man. 
Man could even touch the infinite by virtue of the 
unfathomable depths of human love, of human power 
to act disinterestedly and self-sacrificially, of human 
tendency to strain at its limitations and seek for ever 
greater beauty and truth. “Its true element and end 
is thus an unbounded good. Thus, God’s infinity has 
its image in the soul; and through the soul, much 
more than through the universe, we arrive at this 
conception of the Deity.” 

“What, then, is true religion? I answer, it is not 
the adoration of a God with whom we have no com- 


mon properties, of a distinct, foreign, separate being; ° 


but of an all-communicating Parent. It recognizes 
and adores God as a being whom we know through 
our own souls. It desires and seeks supreme- 
ly the assimilation of the mind to God, or the perpetual 
unfolding and enlargement of those powers and vir- 
tues by which it is constituted His glorious image. . . . 
To honor Him is not to tremble before Him as an un- 
approachable sovereign. .. . It is to become what 
we praise. . . . It is to thirst for the growth and in- 
vigoration of the divine principle within us. It is 
to seek the very spirit of God.”’ 

Channing warns against meditating upon the 


majesty of God to the point where man seems servile. 
“Remember that His greatness is the infinity of the 
attributes which you yourselves possess,” and the 
immeasurable intelligence of God must communicate 
itself to His children. Not even before God’s good- 
ness must man cower, for man is called to share in 
the goodness of God and to live his life in such a way 
as to bring about the redemption of the human race 
from evil. 

God is sought not in artificial exercises of de- 
votion. “I reverence human nature too much to do 
it violence.” “To grow in the likeness of God we 
need not cease to be men.”’ The likeness to God con- 
sists “in our essential faculties, unfolded by vigorous 
and conscientious exertion in the ordinary circum- 
stances assigned by God. Our proper work is to 
approach God by the free and natural unfolding of 
our highest powers—of understanding, conscience, 
love, and the moral will.”” Nor does Channing shrink 
from the full implications of this bold doctrine which 
breaks down the old wall of partition between the 
essentially religious and the essentially secular. For 
Channing there was no such barrier. “For example, 
our domestic ties, the relation of neighborhood and 
country, the daily interchanges of thoughts and feel- 
ings, the daily occasions of kindness, the daily claims 
of want and suffering—these and the other circum- 
stances of our social state form the best sphere and 
school for that benevolence which is God’s brightest 
attribute; and we should make a sad exchange by 
substituting for these natural aids any self-invented 
artificial means of sanctity. Christianity, our great 
guide to God, never leads us away from the path of 
nature, and never wars with the unsophisticated dic- 
tates of conscience. We approach our Creator by 
every right use of the powers He gives us. Whenever 
we invigorate the understanding by honestly and 
resolutely seeking truth, and by withstanding what- 
ever might warp the judgment; whenever we invigor- 
ate the conscience by following it in opposition to the 
passions; whenever we receive a blessing gratefully, 
bear a trial patiently, or encounter peril or scorn with 
moral courage; whenever we perform a disinterested 
deed; whenever we lift up the heart in true adoration 
to God; whenever we war against a habit or desire 
which is strengthening itself against our higher prin- 
ciples, whenever we think, speak, or act, with moral 
energy and resolute devotion to duty—then the 
divinity is growing within us and we are ascending 
toward our Author. .. . We are thus to draw nigh 
to God without forsaking men. We are thus, without 
parting with our human nature, to clothe ourselves 
with the divine.” 

This is a noble passage, setting forth a noble 
humanism, as noble as that of the Master from whom 
it was taken, for the essence of the doctrine is con- 
tained in the sayings of Jesus. To Jesus ritual acts 
signified nothing unless accompanied by the heart 
and soul. To Jesus God was not to be approached in 
much speaking after the manner of the heathen. The 
children of the Father in his eyes were the pure in 
heart, the meek, the peacemakers, those whose divine 
sonship was proved by the fruits which they bore. 
And it is with true historic perspective that Channing 
called his doctrine “Christianity,” for here was the 
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heart of the matter. To Channing as to Christ the 
Kingdom of God was within. 

And this I take it is truest humanism. One looks 
within and sees his own noblest faculties of mind and 
conscience and calls them the image of God. He en- 
deavors all his life long in his individual conduct and 
in social relations to develop those powers to their 
highest efficiency. Without artificial straining after 
an unnatural piety, without trying to pierce into the 
very heart of infinity for a sight of the God upon whose 
essence man has never gazed, the human being takes 
such manifestations of the divine as he has to hand 
and works with them. This is a religion in which 
human interests predominate. “Beware of the man,” 
says Bernard Shaw, ‘‘whose God is in the skies.’ 
Channing’s God was within. This is no denial of the 
God without, it is not pantheism, it is not the identi- 
fication of the finite individual with the Infinity that 
is God; quite the contrary, it is the divinity of man 
that proves the existence of Deity. But this God 
without has seen fit to veil His face from finite sight, 
and we can grow toward Him only by the cultivation 
of what we have and are as humans. 

Man wants short cuts to all that is desirable. 
He wants even short cuts to God. A piece of bread 
in the hands of a priest he will worship as God, and by 
eating will insist that he has brought about his own 
union with Deity. But there is no short.cut to divin- 
ity. Nor yet is the way bizarre, hung about with the 
tapestries of ritual and liturgy. Nor is God afar 
off to be reached after a long journey—but rather 
“in Him we live and move and have our being.” 

The Liberal Churches of America have always 
been humanist. Wrote Eliza Scudder: 


Take part with me against these doubts that rise, 
And seek to throne Thee far in distant skies. 


How ial I call Thee who art always here? 


And Dr. Hosmer wrote: 


“Lo here! Lo there!’’ no more we cry, 
Dividing with our call 
The mantle of Thy presence, Lord, 
That seamless covers all. 


We turn from seeking Thee afar, 
And in unwonted ways, 

To build from out our daily lives 
The temples of Thy praise. 


And Seth Curtis Beach: 


Mysterious Presence, source of all, 
The world without, the soul within. 


And Dr. Gannett: 
He hides Himself within the love 
Of those whom we love best. 
And to Samuel Johnson it was the life of God 
Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero’s biood. 
And Francis A. Russell wrote: 
Christian, rise and act thy creed, 
Let thy prayer be in thy deed. 


Channing saw the objections that his humanism 
would meet on thé score that it was too high, too 
spiritual, too intellectual, for the mass of mankind. 


develop it. 
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It was not out of blindness to the faults in humanity 
that he preached the divinity of man. He saw man’s 
defects, but to him they were stains on a divine image. 
Like dirt on a pane of window glass man’s sins kept 
the light from shining through bright and clear as 
the day. But far from descending to a religion of 
ignorance and superstition and fear as the proper 
method for keeping men in line, he thought he saw 
in the older methods not only a departure from the 
spirit of Christ but also a cause of human depravity. 
He was a better psychologist than some who think 
his doctrines -outworn give him credit for being. 
“Men . . . are to be quickened and raised by appeals 
to their highest principles. Even the convicts of a 
prison may be touched by kindness, generosity, and 
especially by a tone, look, and address, expressing 
hope and respect for their nature. . . . Men can be 
wrought upon by generous influences. I would that 
this truth were better understood by religious teach- 
ers.”’ 

In his words to the young ordinand in Providence 
he said: “I conclude by saying, let the minister cherish 
a reverence for his own nature. Let him never despise 
it even in its most forbidding forms. Let him delight 
in its lofty and beautiful manifestations. Let him 
hold fast . . . a faith in the greatness of the human 
soul. . . . Let him strive to awaken in men a con- 
sciousness of the heavenly treasure within them, a 
consciousness of possessing what is of more worth 
than the outward universe. ...I believe such a 
minister will be a benefactor beyond all praise to the 
human soul. I believe and know that on those who 
will admit his influence he will work deeply, power- 
fully, gloriously. . . . and his reward will be a grow- 
ing power of spreading truth, virtue, moral strength, 
love and happiness, without limit and without end.” 

This was the humanism that spread through New 
England like wildfire a century ago and that brought 
forth such abundant fruit in the literature and phi- 
losophy of the Lowells, the Longfellows, and the 
Emersons. This is the humanism that may yet save 
us—a humanism that sets God not far off in an in- 
accessible heaven, but in the human soul; that finds 
that God not in exotic devotions, or liturgies, or in 
ancient books, but in human life. It sees in a bad 
man how far the divine can be submerged; in the 
good man it rejoices in the visible proofs of man’s 
divinity. This religion demands no priesthood, no 
shedding of blood, no metaphysical transactions with 
an angry Deity, no miracles. It asks only that man 
shall look at man, see what is most noble in him, and 
Where the social order, or the industrial 
system, or private morals, interferes with the growth 
of the soul into the likeness of God it exerts itself to 
remove or ameliorate it so that the divine in man 
may have its opportunity. It does:not belittle man 
by comparison with an unapproachable God, nor yet 
by denying the existence of God, but by finding God 
close at hand—the one God and Father of all of St. 
Paul, who said to the Ephesians, “He is above all, 
through all, and in yow all.” 

The disciples of Channing and Murray and Bush- 
nell, of Ballou, Emerson, Parker, and Savage, have 
received a mighty inheritance. In them there was 


necessarily a transient element, for their knowledge 
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was more limited than ours; but in them also there 
was a permanent. As their knowledge of the Bible 
was scantier than ours their theology would contain 
elements that we have outgrown; but it were a bad 
bargain for us to pass beyond them in knowledge and 
yet sink beneath them in religion. If Channing found 
God within and we do not we are the losers. If 


Channing saw man as the very image of God and we 
see him as a mere bundle of complexes our religion is 
immeasurably below his. He did not call his religion 
humanism, but it was just that, for it was the religion 
of man; we may call ours humanism, but it is not that 
if it lowers man from his lofty dignity of the temple 
of God’s spirit to the level of a mechanism. 


Humanism and Atheism 
Robert Whitaker 


SHE recent death of Newell Dwight Hillis 
| calls to mind a story in which he figured 

about thirty years ago. The circumstances 
si} under which I heard the story were almost 

as interesting as the incident itself. It was on a 
Monday morning in June, 1901, the 24th, my diary 
indicates, and I was in attendance upon the Baptist 
Ministers’ Meeting in Boston, having made my first 
journey back across the continent after leaving 
Boston for the West fourteen years before. Dr. 
Rowley, then minister of the First Baptist Church of 
Boston, read the paper of the day, on “Romans,” 
in the course of which he made a fine plea for the spirit 
of religious tolerance. In the discussion following, 
the passage which most impressed me was this story, 
which concerned not only Dr. Hillis but Benjamin 
Fay Mills, with whom I had a long and fairly intimate 
acquaintance both before and after this time. Mills, 
just before the date of this Ministers’ Meeting, had 
abandoned Orthodox evangelism and had united with 
the Unitarian body. I was in the ministry in Oak- 
land, California, later while Mills was minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in that city, was one of the 
speakers when he later organized in the same city his 
“Fellowship,” and heard him again in the same 
neighborhood later yet when he had returned to the 
Presbyterian fold. One of his daughters, who looks 
like him, talks like him, and works like him with 
unquenchable enthusiasm for the “City of God”’ that 
is to be, lives near at hand now, and smiled when I 
told her this story some time ago, though apparently 
it was altogether new to her. The story ran on this 
wise: 
Not long before Mills made his change from Or- 
thodoxy to Unitarianism he wandered into Newell 
Dwight Hillis’s study in Brooklyn, New York, one 
day, and dropped the suitease which he carried upon 
the floor with a thud which attracted Hillis’s atten- 
tion. ‘What have you there, Mills?” asked Hillis, 
with the familiarity of an old friend. ‘“Books!’’ was 
Mills’ laconic response. ‘What are they?” Hillis 
pursued. “Look at them!’ Mills answered in the 
same terse way. Hillis, after the manner of a book- 
lover, went over the volumes casually, and discovered 
that they were a collection of works, generally of 
recent date, having to do with what is commonly 
known as the “Higher Criticism.” “What are you 
going to do with them?” he inquired with a good- 
natured smile. “Read them!” said Mills. And then 
he added: “The fact is, Hillis, I have been so busy 
with my evangelism I have had no time to consider 
these issues of modern Bible scholarship, and I am 
going to take six months off and read up on them.” 


“Well, Mills,” replied the famous Brooklyn preacher, 
“T have read practically all that you have there, and 
a good deal more of the same kind. But I have taken 
twenty years to do it; and if you do it in six months 
you'll have indigestion.” 

That which brought the matter vividly to my re- 
membrance was a dinner which I had this very week 
with a Western heretic who has come from a more 
extreme orthodoxy than Mills ever held and has 
gone the full limit of humanism, so that he is publicly 
named to-day as one of the chief apostles of an atheist 
evangelism. The conversation which our group had 
with. him was too intimate to report here, and the 
personal character of it was so determined by the 
presumption of privacy that I could not think of dis- 
cussing it in any particular way. But three items I 
may mention without any violation of confidence, I 
think. First, the fact that although this later heretic 
from orthodoxy had taken more time for his transi- 
tion than did B. Fay Mills, the period of transition 
was brief; second, that there is the same indubitable 
sincerity and survival of evangelistic fervor, and 
third, that the “atheist,” although himself reticent 
about admitting it, and as shy of any talk of sacrifice 
as he was of all other conventional religious terms, 
is in fact carrying on with a heroism quite comparable 
with that of the early Christian missionaries and 
pioneers of the frontier. 

My acquaintance among the leaders of the new 
humanism is not large, but it is large enough to justify 
the observation that in all of these respects they are, 
generally speaking, true children of ultra-orthodoxy. 
The apostles of new cults, certainly the most im- 
passioned and morally earnest and self-sacrificing of 
them, have commonly come over the road of a sharp 
personal revolt from an older creed.. The sharper the 
experience of revolt has been the more apostolic has 
been their mood in the new faith. Had Mills himself 
come from a more rigid “right” of orthodoxy to a more 
extreme “left”? of heterodoxy the return which he 
attempted with rather ill success in his last years 
would probably never have been made. Yet there 
were other factors which had to do with the tragedy 
of his efforts to find himself at the last which in my 
opinion will operate to not less tragic experiences 
before the humanist movement of this hour has spent 
its force. It is, however, as to its present operations, 
entitled to a more understanding and sympathetic 
observation from the viewpoint of religion than it is 
likely to get. And this not only because of the 
rarely fine character and spirit of its leading exponents 
but because of the particular field within which it is 
doing its affirmative work. 
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For the movement 7s affirmative despite its 
frequently nervous anxiety to assail what seem to be 
the most primary affirmations of religion. A “religion” 
which denies the existence of God, or in its mildest 
and most modest discussion of that issue waves aside 
the existence of God as of no present concern to us, 
would seem to have passed altogether beyond the 
bounds of being considered as religion at all. But 
sound judgment on this point must consider from 
which direction the approach to religion is made. 
Humanism is not drawing to itself many people who 
are established in their faith in God, or even from 
among those who have hardly more than a “safe and 
sane” regard for the nominal claims of the Deity. 
The very emphasis which the humanist speakers have 
been putting upon public adulation of Thomas Paine 
and Robert G. Ingersoll indicates plainly enough from 
which direction their most pronounced support 
comes. Either they are drawing more emphatically 
from the “left”? than from the “right,’’ or else their 
psychology of appeal is so faulty that they are not to 
be feared. For, as Henry Ward Beecher once very 
strikingly expressed it, “the preacher gives back to 
the congregation in showers what he takes from them 
in vapor.” Catering to the audience which he serves 
is inevitable with any man who ministers very long in 
the “breaking of bread”’ to any congregation, other- 
wise no congregation remains. 

The people who attend humanist iuesunieete are 
in many instances, it is true, those who were once 
orthodox, or who.came up under the culture of very 
orthodox bodies. But usually they have passed 
through stages of revolt much more rabid than those 
which the ministers of the new cult represent. They 
are surprised and delighted to find a “preacher” who 
can speak so much that is common to their own nega- 
tions. But in this new alliance they are involved, 
whether they know it or not, in affirmations which are 
essentially if not formally much more at one with the 
moral implications of the faith which they had for- 
saken than was their isolated wandering in the wilder- 
ness of sheer denial before they were drawn to the new 
fellowship. And if it is moral health with which we are 
concerned, rather than creedal or institutional pros- 
perity, we are entitled to rejoice in the ministry of a 
quickening and comforting and healing work at the 
farthest limits of dissent, however much it may lack, 
from our point of view or our body of experience, of the 
ministry which seems worth while to us. 

Quite apart from any sympathy with the super- 
cilious cant of a religious superiority complex as too 
often exhibited in the use of Jesus’ fine saying, “For 
the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
is lost,” or his rebuke to the Pharisees of his day 
when he said, “‘I am come not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance,” there is an applicability in 
these utterances to the situation of our day which we 
shall do well to heed. Our business is not to measure 
moral good by its orthodoxy from the platform of 
rectitude on which we stand, but to get at the farthest 
possible remove from our own proprieties and judge 
all sincere effort directed toward the help of others 
from the consideration of its implications as to the 
direction in which it is drawing “the uttermost parts” 
of our human family. If the doctrine contains no 


moral vitamins it will perish of itself, and sympathy 
is due them who work so hard and so self-sacrificingly 
in vain. If the moral vitamins are there we can 
afford to allow for a vast divergence from. the forms in 
which we like them. We do not need to worry about 
God. From His point of view, concern, as Jesus 
plainly said, is not for those who ery “Lord! Lord!” 
nor to increase that chorus of all too empty sound, 
but rather for the actual doing of the divine will in 
the transformation of the world life. The test of 
humanism is whether it is working a more affirmative 
faith in respect to individual and social upbuilding on 
lines of the “heavenly” life. And to judge of this we 
must consider not how its denials would seem to 
affect us if we adopted them to whom they are both 
rationally and morally repugnant now, but how it 
does in fact work with those whose rejections have 
already passed beyond the reserved skepticisms of the 
humanist platform and fellowship, and who are find- 
ing by way of an association to which they are drawn 
by this sympathy ‘of questioning and formalistic 
repudiation essential affirmations which unite them as 
crusaders for the common good. No atheism of dogma 
can ever be so serious as the atheism of life, and this 
is not a fruitage of honest inquiry and social effort, 
but rather of those self-indulgent attitudes which 
too often disguise themselves in religious forms. A 
Clarence Darrow may live God, though in the cloud 
so far as any sense of His presence is concerned, more 
than ten thousand “Christian” men who blab His 
name easily but are utterly at outs with anything that 
can be considered as a moral program. “I girded 
thee though thou hast not known me,” were the words 
which an ancient prophet put into the mouth of Je- 
hovah, as directed toward a heathen king. And it 
may be that humanism has a mighty work to do in 
our generation to make those who think they know 
God take Him seriously. Anyway we must judge it 
by its drawing from the left, and not its drawing from 
the right, by what it builds in those who held'‘less be- 
fore, rather than by what it breaks down in those 
who imagined that they held more. 
La Crescenta, California. 
* * * 


THE MIRROR IN THE WOOD 


The birches said, ‘‘We are happy and young, 
Growing taller year by year; 
How oft do we hear our praises sung 
By travelers who come here!’’ 
So their graceful arms they waved and swung 
. In the blessed sunshine clear. 


But the circled pool lay very still, 
At its heart a heavy sigh; 

“Can it be really kind Heavyen’s will 
That I should useless lie, 

Unpraised, unwanted, here until 
I shrink away and die? 


Then a gentle breeze the sad face kissed: 

“You nourish the roots of those vain young trees; 
Far more than they you would be missed. 

Look up and smile! Be sure Heaven sees, 
And makes each little humble pool 

Her mirror loved and beautiful. 


Christian World (London). 
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Autobiography of Barton Filer Rogers-—I 


m|ROM an old copy of the Universalist Register 
we take the following brief sketch of the 
minister whose previously unpublished auto- 
biography we now begin: 
Barton Filer Rogers, born in Piermont, Grafton 
County, N. H., July 23, 1831, died at Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., March 4, 1897. Brought up on a farm and work- 
ing in a factory winters and only a little while in school 
each year until he was eighteen, then for a brief time 
in an academy, he became a teacher in early manhood 
and followed that profession several years, even after 
he had determined that he would fit himself to become 
a preacher of the faith which he had always heard 
taught in his home. He preached his first sermon in 
1856, and was ordained in 1858. He settled first at Fox 
Lake, Wis., and for four years traveled over several 
adjacent counties, preaching wherever he could find 
opportunity. At the close of the year 1862, he entered 
the Federal Army as Chaplain of the Fifteenth Illinois 
Volunteers. He was a faithful and consecrated chap- 
lain, ever alert to render Christian service and braving 
all the dangers to which his regiment was exposed. 
“General Sherman gave him the name of the ‘work- 
ing chaplain,’ and other chaplains envied him his faculty 
and power of gaining the regard of the soldiers; but 
whoever they were they loved him and learned of him. 
Mother Bickerdyke met him and loved him for his love 
of the boys; and entrusted to him her stores of treasures 
for their good. She never forgot him, and talked 
lovingly of him and his friends long after the cruel time 
was over. Vicksburg, Champion Hills, Atlanta, Rome, 
Hatchie, Kenesaw Mountain, these were some of the 
bloody spots that witnessed his toils and sacrifices and 
angel ministries.’”” When the war was over he came 
back to labor anew in his old fields, and for twenty 
years he went in and out before the peopie, “‘a good 
man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.’’ For several 
years he was the victim of creeping paralysis, su‘Tering 
severely from the inroads, which it was impossible 
to stay, of the disease. Patiently he waited for 
his release and stronger grew his confident hope in im- 
mortality. 


x 


I was born in the village of Piermont, Grafton 
County, New Hampshire, July 23, 1831. I was the 
fifth of eleven children, three sisters and eight brothers, 
nine of whom lived to be men and women. 

My father’s name was Charles, a descendant of 
John Rogers, the martyr. His father was Nathaniel 
Rogers, a sergeant in the Revolutionary War. His 
mother’s name was Allen, a niece of Ethan Allen of 
Revolutionary fame. My mother’s name was Per- 
melia Ramsey. Her father was of Scotch Irish descent. 
Her mother descended from Hannah Dustin of early 
New England fame. 

My father taught school in early life. He also 
taught vocal music. My mother possessed large 
common sense, and was one of the purest and noblest 
women that ever lived. She was of domestic habits, 
sacrificing her life for the good of her family. They 
both were honest, industrious, kind-hearted and neigh- 
borly. They early embraced the Universalist faith. 
They greatly enjoyed their religion, often attending 
conventions together. It sustained and comforted 
them in the hour of death. 


In starting out in life my father owned a good 
farm, but he was induced to sign notes as security 
with dishonest persons and he lost all. From that 
time forward, with his growing family, life was a 
struggle. He engaged in any work to support the 
family—farming, clearing up land, building stone 
fence, quarrying stone, manufacturing scythe-stones, 
etec.—and the boys shared the toil with him, so that 
we had but few of the advantages that boys have now- 
adays. I can remember back to the time I was four 
years old, but I can not remember the time when I 
did not have work to do according to my strength. 
Our work was not only necessary for the support of 
the family, but it fitted us for the great battle of life. 
Then mingled with our seasons of toil were seasons 
of pastime and hilarity. As memory calls back those 
early years, it calls up a thousand pleasant events. 
In our home our evenings were generally given to 
games, story-telling and other amusements. Then 
we occasionally had our neighborhood social gather- 
ings. At school our noon hour was spent in outdoor 
sports. Then we had our old-fashioned spelling and 
singing schools, our husking and our paring bees, our 
Fourth of July celebrations, training and mustering 
days, etc. All these occasions gave zest to our toil 
and hardships. So all in all my early life was full of 
pleasant memories. 

. Until I was eighteen years old my educational 
advantages were limited to three months district 
school in a year. And so my early education was 
limited. At the age of fifteen my father moved from 
New Hampshire to Bradford, Vermont. There was a 
first-class academy located here. The autumn after 
I was eighteen I attended the academy. The winter 
following I taught my first school. I boarded round 
among the people, and secured for my pay $25 for 
three months’ work. It was small pay, but the school 
was small and I was inexperienced and not very well 
fitted for teaching. From this time forward until I 
came West my time was mostly devoted to attending 
school and teaching. The summer months I spent 
on farms, or at hard work in a scythe-stone factory. 
They were the most pleasant years of my life. 

Many of the experiences of my early years I 
would like to refer to, but one or two are all I can 
relate. I was an exceedingly awkward and diffident 


_ boy. At the age of seventeen I made up my mind I 


must overcome these defects, and so I persuaded my 
father to allow me to go out peddling for several 
months. I secured two wooden trunks and filled 
them with Yankee notions, and started out on foot. 
One day I came to the village of Corinth, Orange 
County, Vermont, where was located a prosperous 
academy. I spent a day here visiting the homes and 
selling my notions. I came in contact with many of 
the students. They, observing my awkward ways and 
diffidence, made a good deal of fun of me. I was the 
butt of many jokes. These things aroused in me a 
spirit of determination to do something in the world. 
The following night I did not sleep any, for my mind 
was active laying out plans for the future. The sequel 
of the story is that in seven years I was principal of 
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that same academy. No one knows the hard study 
and toil I passed through to accomplish my end. I 
taught school to raise money to attend school, and 
while at school I often spent my evenings and Satur- 
days sawing wood and doing anything to make a 
little money. Not many days I spent idly, in fact, I 
often carried with me in my pocket a school book to 
which I could refer in my leisure moments. I had my 
seasons of recreation, but they were only to fit me for 
the mental toil before me. 

The winter after I was twenty-one I taught my 
second term of school. The school was located ad- 
joining a district in New Hampshire where my father 
had taught many years before. The clerk who came 
to engage me had known my father many years and 
knew him to be a good disciplinarian in teaching. 
That he said was the reason why he wanted to secure 
my services, for he thought I might inherit the charac- 
teristics of my father, and the school needed some one 
who could govern as well as teach. On entering upon 
my work I found this to be true, for I never had in all 
my teaching such an unruly class of young men and 
women. They were bound not to be governed by the 
teacher. It took me two weeks to prove myself mas- 
ter of the situation. I had to resort to corporal 
punishment before I could control them. I finally 
became victorious, and the report of the visiting com- 
mittee at the town meeting was that this was “one 
of the best schools in the town.” 

In the early spring before I was twenty-one I 
left my home roof to go out into the world for myself. 
A few days later found me in New Jersey in search of 
a school. Yankee school teachers were in good de- 
mand in that state. I found a school without a 
teacher in the little village of Mead’s Basin, five 
miles west of Paterson. Several had applied for the 
school before me and a day was set for us all to report 
to the clerk, an old school teacher, but who was then 
a merchant, when one of us would be selected. We 
reported, and a problem in cube root was given us 
all to solve. I immediately solved it, but none of the 
others did although they worked on it several hours. 
The clerk told me I could have the school, although I 
was the youngest of them all. I at once presented 
myself to the town and county superintendents for 
further examination, and soon was at work in my 
school and remained there a year, one of the happiest 
and brightest years of my life. Every one was kind 
to me in my school and outside; although a stranger 
at the beginning we soon became friends. 

Several little incidents occurred in the early part 
of my teaching to which I must refer. I discovered 
one day several pieces of money on the mantel in my 
room at. my boarding place. They remained there 
about a week and then disappeared. Soon after in 
making a purchase at a store a mistake was made in 
my favor. I soon detected the mistake and corrected 
it. At the end of three months the clerk took me 
in his carriage to the town superintendent to draw 
my pay. Knowing I was coming, he had done the 
money up in a package and pinned it together. He 
counted one end of the package and passed the package 
tome sol counted the sameend. I told him I thought 
it was all right. A few hours later on opening the 
package I found the end of one of the bills was doubled 


over. This led me to recount the money and I dis- 
covered $5 too much. The clerk took me back to the 
superintendent and I corrected the mistake. Later 
on mentioning these things to an old acquaintance 
teaching in an adjoining town, he told me that the 
object of them all was to test my honesty, that the 
Jersey people were distrustful of the Yankees until 
they had thoroughly tested their honesty. Whether 
that was the motive or not in these cases they resulted 
in good to me in more ways than one. In fact, I 
early learned in life by experience that what the Bible 
said was true—that God abundantly blesses right 
actions and punishes wrong-doing. I never did a good 
act, or spoke a kind word, or thought a noble thought, 
without being well recompensed for it; and I never 
did a wrong act without it cursing me. I hope my 
children will all early learn these things and that they 
may ever be found on the side of right, truth and 
goodness; but regardless of consequences we should 
do right for right’s sake and shun wrong because we 
hate the wrong, because it is wrong. 

While living at Mead’s Basin occurred the general 
election when Franklin Pierce was chosen President. 
It was a hotly contested election everywhere. I 
boarded with a prominent politician. He let me into 
some of the secrets of the politicians. We talk of the 
corruption of the parties to-day, but it doesn’t begin 
to compare with the corruption of those times. Every 
kind of meanness, dishonesty and corruption was 
resorted to, to carry the election. Votes were bought 
and sold with money and whiskey. I attended one 
of the Congressional conventions. It seemed to me 
as though all the delegates were drunk at the dinner 
table. The successful candidate footed the bill. I 
wrote my first article for the press while living here. 
I wonder it was accepted. 

At the close of the year I returned to Vermont 
to attend the Bradford Academy. The old academy 
had quite a reputation. For fifty years it sent out 
many young men and women to do battle for the 
right and the truth. They are scattered to-day all 
over the country. I had had in view two or three 
occupations, when one day I read an article in one of 
our religious papers from the Rev. G. S. Weaver, 
then in the West, calling upon the young men of our 
church to come West and go to preaching. I imme- 
diately opened correspondence with Mr. Weaver and 
soon decided to make the ministry my ‘life calling. 
I have never regretted my choice. 

- An instance occurred this summer to which I 
must refer. One Saturday while assisting my father 
in a scythe-stone factory, a well dressed gentleman 
called and inquired if Mr. Rogers, a school teacher, 
was there. On reporting myself to him he told me he 
had come to engage me to take charge of a high school 
in an adjoining town. I blushed all over, for I was 
dressed to correspond with my work, and the manu- 
facturing of scythe-stones was dirty work anyway. 
I was bespattered with mud from head to foot. I 
soon got sufficient control of myself to say to the man 


‘that I would see him a little later at the hotel. I 


washed myself, changed my clothes, and presented 
myself. The result of the conference was that I took 
charge of the school that fall, and continued in charge 
three terms. I had a very pleasant school, made up 
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mostly of young men and young ladies. Sister Lizzie 
assisted me part of the time in this school, and brother 
William was for a portion of the time one of my 
scholars. One day while teaching here there came an 
invitation for the teacher and students to attend a 
paring bee a mile in the country. We all accepted and 
had a pleasant evening. At ten o’clock, after paring 
apples, eating a sumptuous supper and engaging in a 
few old-fashioned games, we started for home. As 
we filed out the door I offered my ‘arm to a young 
lady whom I took to be one of my scholars. I soon 
discovered I had made a mistake, for the lady was an 
utter stranger tome. I knew not her name nor where 
she lived. She guided me to her home, but her name 
I did not know till the next day. My students and 
others joked me over the mistake for some time. 

Nature formed me with a love for fun, and I had 
my share of it while young. I have always enjoyed 
seeing the young engaged in innocent sports and 
pastimes. As I recall the fun-loving scrapes and 
jokes of my early years I discover running through 
some of them, at least, traces of roguishness, showing 
that I was human as well as other boys. One day an 
old man in his dotage called to see mother to get 
from her sympathy and advice. He had fallen in 
love with a widow living across the way and had tried 
to court her, but she did not reciprocate his love. 
The day I refer to she saw him coming and dropped 
the curtain and locked the doors. Then he came to 
see mother. He told his story and cried over it and 
spat his tobacco juice on the hearth. I got weary of 
him and I know mother did too. So I got the pow- 
derhorn and ran a trail of powder all around and under 
his chair and about his feet. I then set fire to it and 
in an instant he was enveloped in a cloud of smoke. 
Mother tried to scold me, but she didn’t put much 
heart into her words. The old man took the hint 
and soon left. One summer’s morning, a year or 
two after this, a crazy woman came into our school, 
and took a seat in front of me. A girl sitting at my 
right motioned to me to prick the woman’s neck with 
apin. I did so, for I liked to see the fun as well as the 
girl. The old lady immediately arose, turned around 
and boxed my ears soundly, saying, as she did so, 
“There, young man, I’ll teach you manners.” It 
taught me at least to let crazy people alone. Years 
later I was:at a party a mile in the country. There 
was present a bright young lady by the name of Carrie 
Angel. As the party was breaking up I overheard 
two young men talking about going home with her. 
One was to offer her his arm and if she refused him 
the other was to step up and offer his. I watched 
my opportunity and when Carrie was ready I stepped 
in ahead of the young men and offered her my arm. 
She took it,and I saved one of the young men a trip 
to town. They took the joke in good part. The next 
week the paper conducted by a literary society con- 
nected with the academy had this conundrum: 
“Why are B. F. Rogers’ thoughts heavenward? Be- 
cause-an angel walks by his side.” 

While a student at the academy an incident oc- 
curred which illustrates the joy of victory. The class 
in Bourdon’s algebra had been working two days on 
a long and difficult problem without solving it. They 
asked of the teacher another day’s trial before acknowl- 


edging defeat, which was granted. After supper I 
went to my room determined to work the problem 
before I slept, and about midnight I gained the vic- 
tory. Then such joy thrilled my soul that I at once 
arose to my feet, clapped my hands and shouted 
aloud to myself, “‘I have done it, I have done it!” 
In the journey of life I have had a great many difficul- 
ties thrown down at my feet to overcome, and when- 
ever I have become victorious unspeakable joy has 
always filled my soul. I think that when the end 
comes and Christ has subdued all things to himself, 
and God becomes all in all, shouts of joy and halle- 
luiahs will ring out from one end of heaven to the 
other. Nothing brings greater joy to the soul than 
victory over sin and misery. That victory shall at 
last be gained through Divine help and strength, and 
when it is gained the redeemed universe shall sing, 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow. 

~ A habit I early formed in life was that of at- 
tending church regularly. I never regretted it. If I 
could not attend the church of my choice I went to 
the next best church and I always got some good out 
of every service. If the doctrines preached were 
gloomy and sad they served to make mine shine 
brighter and set me to investigating the Bible more 
thoroughly. My father was a great help to me in 
studying the scriptures. He was a close Bible student 
and helped me greatly to prepare for the ministry. 
He early espoused the anti-slavery and temperance 
causes and so taught me when a child to hate slavery 
and intemperance. For all these things and many 
others I have owed him a debt of gratitude. Another 
thing I have been glad of all through life, and that 
is that I never spoke unkind words to my father or 
mother, nor did anything that brought sorrow to their 
hearts. This was their testimony as well as mine. 
Whatever have been my failings in life I am not 
conscious of having wronged my good parents. 

The time came at last for me to strike out into the 
great unknown West. The morning of my departure 
is as fresh in my mind as though it occurred but 
yesterday. My aged grandmother, father and mother, 
two sisters, and two brothers followed me to the door. 
The words of cheer then spoken and the prayers 
offered in my behalf gave me fortitude in that trying 
moment, and they followed me all through life. Forty 
years ago, the fore part of December, 1855, I landed 
in Chicago directly from Vermont. I was a stranger 
in a strange land. I was twenty-four years old. 
I commenced searching for employment at once. In 
a week I had engaged to take charge of Crystal Lake 
(Illinois) Academy—a new institution, the school to 
commence the first week in January. I visited 
brother Charles at La Crosse, Wisconsin, walking half 
the way there. On Christmas morning I left him for 
my school. It was a bitter cold day and I rode all 
the way to Madison in a stage-coach. When I com- 
menced my school I had five cents left in my pocket. 
I remained there six months. On account of perse- 
eution for religious opinion’s sake there, I went to 
McHenry, Illinois, and commenced to study for the 
ministry. That month, July 1856, I joined the Good 


_Templars, preached my first sermon and was twenty- 


five years old. I was invited to take charge of Wau- 
conda Academy that fall, one term. 
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Cammie Gaines 


yey republish from a bulletin of St. Lawrence 
i) University a sketch of the late Cammie 
Gaines, one of the best known and best 
loved graduates of that institution. 


After more than a year of such suffering and utter helpless- 
ness as makes death a welcome relief, even to those vivid spirits 
that joy most in life, Mrs. C. K. Gaines, ’78 (best known and 
loved as ‘‘Cammie’’ by more than a thousand Laurentians), at 
last sank to rest, at half past four o’clock in the afternoon, on 
September 15, 1928. For more than half a century her life had 
been spent almost in the shadow of the coliege grove, which as a 
girl she had helped to plant, and the college tradition is instinct 
with her eager, joyous presence. Only ten weeks before the end, 
she had celebrated, with as much eclat as her helpless state per- 
mitted, her golden wedding—after fifty years of married life as 
happy as well may be in this world of clouds and shadows. But 
to her it was not a world of gloom; mary times, when the world 
to come was discussed, she would exclaim, ‘‘This lovely world, 
right here, is good enough for me’’—for she reveled in its varied 
beauties with the fresh enthusiasm of a little child, and so im- 
parted her zest to those about her that her companionship was 
indescribably delightful. Even during the long months when 
she was slowly dying this trait abided with her, as many who saw 
her then will testify. 

Campbellina Pendleton Woods was born in the little hamlet 
of Oxford, Ohio, September 21, 1856—the very year in which St. 
Lawrence University was founded. Her father, Dr. James 
Bayard Woods (originally from Pennsylvania), was a country 
physician of remarkable ability and high local repute, who 
soon removed to the near-by town of Millersburg, the county 
seat of Holmes County, where he gained an extensive practise. 
Her mother, Sarah Ellen Cowen Woods, was a woman of ex- 
ceptionally strong character and mentality, from whom, un- 
doubtedly, her daughter inherited many characteristic traits. 
Both families were of Irish Protestant descent, and “‘Cammie’’ 
was ever supremely loyal to her race, quite regardless of re- 
ligious differences. Her mother was a “‘Disciple’’ and a personal 
friend of Alexander Campbell, founder of that sect, and from 
this aged apostle of a new creed the little girl received her un- 
usual name. She had an older sister, Helen Angelia (1847-1912), 
who became the wife of John K. Cowen, at one time president 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—a lady to whom many 
St. Lawrence graduates owe a debt of gratitude for liberal aid. 
An older brother, James Polk (1843-72), enlisted in the national 
service at the beginning of the Civil War and served with dis- 
tinction until its close. He became a physician, but died soon 
after beginning the practise of medicine. A younger brother, 
Roger Sherman (1858-62), died in early childhood. Except her 
own son and grandson, none of her immediate kin survive. 

It was in Millersburg that Cammie Woods obtained her 
early education—occasionally writing little verses for the local 
papers which were duly printed and praised. One specimen, 
which she often laughed over, has been preserved. For a time 
the family prospered greatly, but later was reduced to poverty 
by the reckless generosity of her father in endorsing notes for 
unworthy friends. Nevertheless her mother managed to send 
her to Buchtei Coliege in near-by Akron, where she entered in 
1873. Two years later, utterly dissatisfied with the conditions 
there prevailing, she and her classmates, and many others, with- 
drew in a body and dispersed to various more distant colleges. 
Two of her intimate friends, Clara Weaver, ’76 (later Mrs. N. L. 
Robinson), and Adella Church, ex’79, had come to St. Lawrence, 
under whose influence she presently followed, arriving in Oc- 
tober, 1875, so destitute of means that for two years she was 
obliged to earn her board by service in the kitchen. But at last 


she had reached her goal—for here was to be her home, even to ~ 


the end of life; and here, each sunny afternoon, the long shadows 
streaming from the hill-top that she loved so well reach out and 


point to her grave in quiet Evergreen, scarcely a mile away. 
From the very first she seemed to become the animating spirit 
of that hill-top; wherever the students were gathered her musical 
laughter rang out and her “‘winged words’’ were the center of 
interest. With Clara Weaver, and Inez Jones, and Ettie Bachel- 
ler (Mrs. L. P. Hale), and Lucia (now Dr.) Heaton, and other 
intimate friends, she became a founder of the Browning So- 
ciety, which was presently adopted, with all its lore and em- 
blems, as Beta Beta Chapter of Kappa Kappa Gamma—an 
organization which she always served with the utmost devotion. 
And in every loyal and progressive enterprise she had a part. 
For several years she served as college librarian. 

Graduating, June 27, 1878, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, she was married on July 2, scarcely a week later, to 
Charles Kelsey Gaines, ’76, then a youthful professor of Greek 
in whose classes she had recently been reciting. In the fall of 
that year, returning from a happy wedding journey to Ohio 
and Kentucky, she made her home in a modest little cottage on 
Pine Street—which thereafter became a great center of college 
activities; and here in the following year her only son was born, 
Clarence Hurd Gaines, ’00, now head of the Department of 
English in St. Lawrence. The site of her home was never changed, 
though later, in 1903-4, a new house was built—and keen was 
the pleasure she had in the planning of it. In social gifts it is 
hardly too much to say she was without a peer, and she soon be- 
gan to make it her special function to cultivate cordial social 
relations between the townspeople and the college. Circum- 
stances favored her efforts, and she always took particular pride 
in her success in this matter. But her life was by no means | 
confined. She made many trips to Boston, New York, Balti- 
more, Nantucket, Bermuda, Aiken—yet always returned with 
heightened affection to her beloved home in Canton. 

Nor were her gifts of speech limited to conversation: her 
letters, at once spontaneous and brilliant, were treasured by 
her friends; and she could speak on public occasions with great 
spirit and effectiveness. Not many years before her fatal ill- 
ness it happened that she was unexpectedly called on to address 
a large college gathering at “‘Alumni Chapel.’’ Utterly unpre- 
pared, she responded with a fervor of spirit and an eloquence of 
loyalty which will never be forgotten by those who heard her; 
some declared it the most inspiring utterance they had ever 
heard on the hill. She was to her husband a helpmate in the 
fullest sense, and when, in 1892-3, he was absent for six months 
in Europe, she took charge of his English literature classes with 
complete efficiency, and the students—shrewd critics always— 
accepted the substitution without a murmur. Later, as hostess 
of the Gaines Literary Society, she will be lovingly remembered 
by all the sharers of her gracious hospitality. One of the inci- 
dents of her life which she always recalled with especial pleasure 
was her wholly unexpected election to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa some years after the Lambda Chapter was established at 
St. Lawrence. 

She lived intensely; her nervous organism was like a high- 
strung violin, always under extreme tension. Such a condition 
is perilous; when, at last the limit is reached, relaxation becomes 
collapse. To what depths of melancholy she would sometimes 
sink he only ever fully realized whose duty and privilege it was 
to comfort her. In the fall of 1907 her strength suddenly gave 
way; a serious and protracted illness menaced her very life, but 
after many months of complete prostration, she slowly recovered. 
More than twenty years of activity and happiness were still in 
store for her. She grieved a littse, undoubted.y, that she was 
growing old; she loved the full flow and vigor of youth; she never 
did grow old in spirit. But these declining years had many 
aileviations. She saw the college she loved grow strong and 
prosperous; new and beautiful buildings pushed up on the hill 
like the ferns and flowers in spring. The dedication of the out- 
door theater in her name gave her abiding satisfaction. She 


~ felt love and esteem all around her. The husband of her youth 
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was stiil ever at her side. Her son, happily married, lived close 
by, and her grandson was a never-ending joy. 

At the invitation of Irving Bacheller, ’82, she and her hus- 
band spent the winter of 1924-25 in Florida. Mr. Bacheller’s 
home, near Winter Park, is a place of wonderful beauty, in 
which she took delight with the quick appreciation character- 
istic of her; and here, as elsewhere, her voice was the gayest 
in every company. But her health was already much impaired, 
and early in April, warned by premonitory symptoms, she has- 
tened back to her home. Yet it was not until the spring of 1927 
that she was stricken with the final paralysis which, creeping 
slowly upward, only at the very end reached the citadel of the 
indwelling spirit. She still greeted her visitors with smiles and 
jests, as of old. Borne by strong arms to a cushioned car, she 
was still able to ride at times, and see a little more of ‘“‘this 


beautiful world.’’ And all through her illness, by the loving care 
of a multitude of friends, her chamber was a perfect bower of 
flowers. At last, during the night of August 10, delirium su- 
pervened, followed by coma. The next afternoon she roused a 
little and knew her husband and her son, but never afterwards 
regained consciousness. She breathed her last six days before 
her seventy-second birthday. 

Just what is in store for the soul beyond those dim gates of 
cloud that loom at the end of every path of life, she knew no 
more than you and J. From this side viewed, it seems the final 
closing down of night; but she knew—as all ‘of us know—that 
beyond that cloudy wall, which no human eye can penetrate, 
lies all the infinite universe of God, where unnumbered stars 
are shining. 


Cr KG: 


Japan--A Study in Courage 


Henry G. Ives * 


iT is Easter Sunday, the festival which perhaps 
a| lies nearest to the Christian heart. I am in 
Miyajima, the sacred island of Japan, bound 
up with the affections of loyal Japanese by 
thirteen hundred years of eventful history and hardly 
less significant legend. 

The great torii gate stands in the water beckoning 
me to the numerous shrines clustered on the hill-side. 
The tame deer stand still and stare at the stranger 
as though they were under a religious spell. The 
superior crows, as the Japanese like to call them, caw 
loudly from the tree-tops and the pigeons are just as 
saucy and independent here as elsewhere. High up 
in the mountains are concealed little shrines where 
the devout can obtain a blessing if, and perhaps be- 
cause, he takes the climb to reach them. The Bud- 
dhist and Shintoist temples are built with the idea that 
the worshiper must exert himself in going to church. 
Religion in the East is not made too easy for the be- 
liever. 

A sense of history and sentiment steals over one 
here, all the more, probably, because it is raining, and 
a sad and tender stillness rests upon this holy island. 
One is reminded of the courage of the great nation 
that established this island shrine and embodied in it 
the hopes and fears of an entire millennium. 

They have achieved so much with such slender 
resources. They have overcome obstacles before 
which weaker stocks would have surrendered in d 
spair. They kept on trying when cruel disappoint- 
ments repaid their best efforts. They simply would 
not give up the-effort, no matter what happened. 

To-day the Japanese empire stands before the 
world for courage under unique difficulties, which can 
hardly be found elsewhere. It is one of the great forces 
for progress in a part of the world which, apart from 
Japan, gave up trying to progress fifteen centuries ago. 

We talk, and rightly so, of the marvelous advance 
of the United States of America, since the close of the 
Civil War in 1865, to the headship of the nations of 
the world. Denmark can boast that she has solved 
the farming problem of her people and achieved pros- 


*The Rey. Henry Goodson Ives, ordained in 1904, was 
settled over the Unitarian Church in Amherst, Mass., in 1919. 
He resigned last year and is now on a tour around the world. 


perity in consequence. Germany may claim that she 
is the most highly technically trained nation in the 
world and presents the best example of industrial 
efficiency. 

But Japan has no natural resources to be com- 
pared with those of the United States of America, 
she is not close to the markets of the world as Den- 
mark is, nor has she had the long training in culture 
which Germany has enjoyed. In 1867 she was cen- 
turies behind in everything which constitutes modern 
progress. Japan has still a long way to go, as the 
observing tourist readily notices. Progress and cru- 
dity, advancement and survival of primitive standards, 
present themselves side by side everywhere in Japan, 
as the thoughtful Japanese themselves realize and 
frankly acknowledge. 

But these sharp contrasts, instead of fare just 
grounds for criticism, are really evidences of her rapid 
progress in recent years. They show her determina- 
tion to put herself abreast of modern life. The sociolo- 
gist who visits Japan to-day is fortunate because the 
sharp corners of the past have not been entirely 
rubbed off. 

The greatest marvel about Japan is that she 
ever woke up from the sleep of conservative content- 
ment in which the great East apart from her still 
slumbers. India has had civilization forced upon her 
and is still. accepting it most grudgingly. China 
would turn the foreigner out to-day, if she dared. 
Japan welcomes the progress of the West with open 
arms. 

Then consider the uncertain character of the 
land upon which the Japanese empire is located. 
Geologists describe it as a voleanic mountain range 
which has forced its different summits above the 
surface of the Pacific Ocean. The eternal fires which 
raised these mountain peaks are still active and 
exert themselves repeatedly with destructive power. 
The seismological observatory at the University of 
Tokyo studies these subterranean movements with 
a machine so delicate that even the human breath 
starts violent motion. Again and again cruel sur- 
prises come like that which shook Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama to their foundations in 1923. 

Yet the Japanese people rebuild on a larger scale 
after every earthquake. Tokyo has torn down large 
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areas of congested buildings and laid out broad avenues 
which remind one of Paris. Yokohama is doing the 
same, and her new docks will be among the finest in 
the world. She plans for eight miles of harbor, and 
she will need it as the port of Tokyo, which has two 
million people. Yokohama herself has seven hundred 
thousand. To-day Japan is using reinforced concrete 
for her buildings. This withstands earthquake shocks. 

The third evidence of Japan’s courage is her 
struggle to maintain a large population on a small 
area. She has 70,000,000 population, and yet Texas 
could comfortably take in the entire Japanese empire. 
Moreover, only one sixth-of this restricted space can 
be cultivated for food. More than one-half of it is 
forest. The remainder is mountainous. Lack of 
water around Nikko prevents terrace farming. Japan 
has no pasturage for live stock. Consequently fresh 
milk is scarce and the dressing upon which American 
farming so largely depends is practically unknown. 
Yet steps are being taken to remedy this lack of 
dressing by an ingenious use of bacteria acting upon 
the straw and leaves which every farmer possesses. 
Conservation of the sewers of the great centers of 
Tokyo, Osaka (2,000,000 population), and Kobe 
(800,000) will supply the nitrogen needed. 

An American trained specialist, Dr. Arao Itano 
of the Oharo Institute at Kuroshiki, is working on 
this problem under the patronage of Mr. Oharo, who 
has already given $1,000,000 to the institute bearing 
his name. All sorts of studies into agricultural prob- 
lems are here carried out with an efficiency corre- 
sponding to our American Agricultural College Ex- 
periment Stations in each of our states. 

The climate of Japan presents another challenge 
to the courage of its people. The mountain range 
which runs through the islands divides the land into 
extreme contrasts of temperature. On the western 
side, towards the mainland, snow-drifts fifteen feet 
deep occur at the same time that flowers grow with 
almost tropical luxuriance on the eastern slopes. This 
peculiar feature is due to the Japan Current, which 
affects Japan as the Gulf Stream does England. 
Curiously enough this current crosses the Pacific 
Ocean and washes the coast of California, giving both 
Japan and California a similar climate. A cold current 
coming down from the north complicates the prob- 
lem still further, by providing variations of climate in 
places which are close to each other. 

All these factors of climate limit the amount of 
land which can be used profitably. They challenge 
the courage and resourcefulness of the Japanese 
people. 

Yet the Japanese face all these problems with a 
smile which seems to me to be the supreme evidence 
of his courage. He Joves his native land in spite of 
all the problems it has brought him. He beautifies it 
with the beauty in which he is such a consummate 
artist. 

We had the privilege of visiting the home of one 
of Japan’s greatest artists, Mr. Kozima of Kuroshiki, 
who died only a few days ago. The funeral wreaths 
were still in the room when his neighbor opened the 
door to us. Kozima had the patronage of Mr. Oharo, 
who gave him perfect liberty of action, even to visiting 
Europe and America, on the condition that he never 
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sold any of his own workmanship. Now that he has 
passed away at the comparatively early age of forty- 
nine, it has been arranged that one-third of his work 
will be sold in order to erect a museum which will 
hold another third. The remainder will be distributed 
among his friends. Kozima burnt out his powers, 
which extended to all kinds of art, in eager and joyous 
productiveness. He built his home and adorned it 
with elaborate wood carving. Even the beams of the 
ceilings were carved. He would get up at five o’clock 
in the morning and work by candlelight. He picked 
stones out of the brook for his mosaic patterns in the 
floor. His workshop breathes out his spirit of artistic” 
expression. 

Kozima expressed the distinctive genius of the 
Japanese people. They have beauty in their soul and 
find a passion in esthetic expression. May they keep 
this in the industrial and scientific era which awaits 
them. 

Commercial and business greatness will come to 
them in the future. They are going to prove that 
they can carry on commerce and machine production 
with the modern nations of our time. Yet they and 
the world at large will be infinitely the poorer if they 
lose their artistic power. Tagore of India is right 
when he warns them not to blindly imitate the 
West and forget themselves. The tourist who passes 
through the vast stretches of monotonous homes, 
built for mere existence, and almost touching elbows 
with their neighbors, without sunlight, and congested 
in extremely narrow lanes, which form the outskirts 
of Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe, must feel that Tagore 
points out a real danger. What shall it profit Japan 
if she wins the world and loses her own soul? 

A redeeming feature is the erection of fine hospi- 
tals such as a spinning mill at Kuroshiki has built for 
its operatives at an expense of at least half a million 
dollars. So too is the fine nursery built in the same 
city by another business concern, where working 
mothers can leave their very young children in the 
hands of competent trained nurses and teachers. 
Milk is furnished, such as Japan can provide, for twelve 
cents a month per child. The beautiful park which 
crowns the heights at Shimonoseki also keeps the 
blighting hand of mere business without soul training 
away. 

The numerous Shinto and Buddhist shrines, 
Lee weary many a tourist by their great number, 
also help to foster imagination in the minds of the 
people. When you see a mother praying for her sick 
child at the shrine of an emperor who died one thou- 
sands years ago, somehow believing that his spirit 
will help her, you feel the solidarity of the nation. 
Already Nogi, the great soldier who saved Japan 
in her critical war with Russia, is prayed to by patriotic 
youths. 

East and West alike, the world over, beauty is 
needed to make life worth living. This gift Japan can 
give us in especial measure, for she has it in her soul. 
It is her distinctive opportunity to contribute to the 
great family of nations. 

* * * - 
One of the strangest things in this world is how unpopular 
prohibition is and how hard it is for an anti to get elected.— 
Dallas News. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF HENRY R. 
MURPHY 


By Dr. Tobjian of Beirut 


According to the idea generally prevailing among us (Ar- 
menians), we think that we have done our duty toward the 
orphans when we have kept them in the orphanage till they are 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, and have placed them either 
in a shop or at a trade to earn their living. But Mr. H. R. 
Murphy, the General Secretary of the Near East League, thinks 
and works in a different way. He isa very active, self-sacrificing 
and devoted man. 

The aims of the Near East League are: 

1. To cultivate among the members of the organizations— 
boys and girls—moral, national, religious and citizenship concep- 
tions. 

2. To help and serve each other in life’s struggle and temp- 
tations, in order that they may become persons with ideals, per- 
fect, independent and helpful to their nation and to humanity. 

The whole dynamic power of this organization is Mr. Mur- 
phy, who is assisted by an advisory committee composed of 
well known Armenians and Americans. The League has a 
Central Committee and League Chapters in several towns. 

They have in Beirut a reading room and a library, also 
conduct speech meetings every week. They have a band and 
football teams. The League provides work for the unemployed 
orphans and gives help to the sick, to those who suffer physically 
and morally. They conduct night schools and publish a monthly 
paper. There is an employment agent who. follows up the or- 
phans in their work, and places them in jobs when they are 
without work. There is a hostess, too, who visits the orphans’ 
homes and gives such advice as is necessary to them. 

The whole Armenian nation is grateful to the Near East 
Relief for benevolence without parallel in its kind, and toward 
the American nation which has supported it. 

* * * 
HOW TO FIND THE BIRDS IN CALIFORNIA 
Theresa Homet Patterson 

March and April are the months to visit the Colorado desert. 
Any one who has not seen Palm Springs and the Coachella Val- 
ley when the verbena is in bloom does not know what California 
ean do in the way of color and perfume. Miles and miles of solid 
color running down to the Salton Sea, with a glowing sunset wall 
to the east, and an indigo wall to the west rising to the snows of 
San Jacinto. Do not miss it. This year there has been less rain 
than is needed for profusion of bloom. 

The phainopepla will be nesting at Thermal. Along the 
sandy road leading to Painted Canyon the verdin will be making 
its nest of gray briars in the gray thorns of the crucifixion tree— 
a nest all out of proportion to this wee bird. Last year there 
was a decoy nest that could be reached from the car. The sun- 
parched perpendicular walls of the narrow canyon will resound 
with the songs of the rock and canyon wrens creeping like spiders 
along the crevices. The latter’s song descends the scale with 
clear and ringing notes and is unmistakable. 

The Western Bird Guide is the only book having illustra- 
tions in color of the Western birds. As it is a pocket edition they 
are diminutive in size. The Audubon Society publishes plates 
in colors, but few of the distinctive California birds. These are 
needed for nature study in schools and clubs. A conference was 
held to consider this demand and it was decided to solicit a fund 
to publish one or more plates, the fund to become a revolving 
one, from the sale of each edition; the Pasadena Audubon Society 
has voted funds to publish the first one. 

Humans are not the only ones who have new Easter clothes. 
The birds put on their new and gayest plumage, but the spring 
style has not changed a feather since the time of King Tut, and 
therefore the great sensation caused by a Nuttal woodpecker ap- 
pearing in Griffith Park dressed in pure white, keeping only 
his red cap. I fancy the birds said, ‘White skinned,’’ anyway his 
venture at trying something new cost him his life and has made 
a mummy of him. He will lie in his glass tomb in Exposition 


Park Museum while the procession, reaching far into the future, 
passes by commenting, “Albino, a freak of nature not uncommon 
among robins.’’ While it seemed a pity to remove such an at- 
traction from the park, his conspicuous white costume would 
have made him early game for owls or hawks. 

I know of nothing more exhilarating than following up the 
song of the ruby-crowned kinglet to find that rare composer and 
perchance get the thrill of seeing the ten carat ruby in his crown. 
It is only on occasions that he uncovers, “‘once out of twenty 
times,’’ as Miss Miller said in her bird class, but that moment 
was the twentieth time. Tilted at just the right angle with wings 
outstretched and fluttering, directly in front ofus, he raised his 
crown feathers. The sun struck that matchless color and glori- 
fied the morning for us.—California Southland. 


* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Mysteries and Revelations 


It came to pass that I was in the home of a friend, and there 
were other guests. And as we sate upon the Verandah in the 
afternoon, there came a Maid and served us Tea. And one of 
the women said unto me, Shall I read thy Cup? 

And I said, That would interest me. So do. 

And she poured out the Tea that I had left in the Cup, 
and she drained the Cup thoroughly, and she looked therein, 
and she began to speak. 

And she told me about mine Own Past, and she essayed to 
tell me about my Future. 

And when she had finished, she inquired, saying, Have I 
done well? 

And I said, I should cross thy hand with Silver, for thou art 
a Very Good Gipsy, and hast told me Very Cleverly some things 
that I had not supposed that thou didst know. 

_ And she said, laughingly, It was not I who knew, but the 
Cup told me. : 

And I said, Nevertheless, it was cleverly done, and there 
were one or two things that were Particularly Interesting to me, 
for they were true, and I suppose not Generally Known. 

And she said, Art thou alarmed? 

And I said, For many things do I thank God, and for none 
more than this, that, whatever I have done in this life thus far, 
no Cup or Divination can disclose anything about me that is 
worse than is already known. 

And I spake unto those who sate by, and said, Behold how 
close we are ever to the fringe of Mystery. I wonder not that 
the Ancient Greeks did erect at Eleusis their Vast Temple of 
Mysteries, and maintained it for a Thousand Years. For Life 
is full of Mystery, and so far as I understand, no one hath ever 
explained the Mystery of Matter, or the Mystery of Life, or the 
Mystery of Mind, or the Mystery of Death. And yet every now 
and again some man riseth with a Preposterous Theory of 
Knowledge or of Revelation that he deciareth that he hath re- 
ceived from Heaven or Hades of which he hath no Certificate 
save a Microscopick Mystery that he doth pull out from his 


. Sleeve. 


And one of my friends said, Are we not under obligation to 
Explain the Mystery or believe the Revelation? 

And I said, I have seen with mine own eyes a Boy tied in a 
Basket, and a Sword thrust through and through while the lad 
wailed and the Blood Ran, and the lad came out whole and smil- 
ing. I have seen a Mango grow up out of the pavement under 
my feet and have eaten the fruit thereof. I have seen men who 
lay for years on beds of spikes, and men-who climbed ladders of 
swords and walked barefoot on live coals. And they all had their 
Revelations. 

And my frierfds said, Thou wert deceived, for such things 
can not be. 

And I said, I can not explain the Mysteries, but I did not 
accept the Revelations. For so did Moses teach me, and also 
my Reason, to accept no Revelation because of unexplained 
Mystery, but to exercise Calm Faith and sound Judgment, and 
to be harmless as One Dove and Wise as Two Serpents. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SPOERL WOULD BE MORE EFFECTIVE IF— 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Spoerl’s letter in defense of the humanists would be 
more effective if he had omitted the last paragraph. Up to that 
point, with the exception of the word flagrant—‘‘flagrant neces- 
sity’’ (which must have been a slip of the typewriter—he prob- 
ably meant to write urgent or some such suitable word), it is 
well written and clearly expressed. Some of us may think “‘ir- 
relevant’’ about the last word to be used in connection with God, 
but we know what he means when he says: ‘‘God or no God, 
destiny or no destiny, purpose or no purpose, immortality or 
no immortality, the fact remains that we are alive in this world, 
faced with the task of making as much as we can out of the lives 
that we have.” 

When he stops defending the humanists and begins to criti- 
cise the theists he gets a little mixed. He quotes from the ar- 
ticle which led him to write the letter: ‘‘I am firmly convinced 
that no religious body can discard its belief in God and continue 
to live.’’? ‘“This,’’ he says, “‘is typical of nearly everything that 
has been written in support of theistic doctrine. It does not seem 
to matter if God is discarded so much as it matters when the 
belief in God is discarded. . . . Evidently the theists feel that 
the belief in God is more important than the actual existence of 
God. Or, in other words, opinions are more important than 
facts.”’ 

But Mr. Spoerl has just told us, in preceding paragraphs, 
that there are no facts about God. The humanist, he says, 
does not deny God. ‘His actual knowledge does not warrant 
his doing so... . We can not know the truth about these 
speculative matters. ... The belief in God, in the face of 
technical uncertainty, is a matter to be decided solely by in- 
dividual judgment.’’ That being true, it follows that belief 
is all that man has to retain or to discard. And this would still 
be so even if it were possible to prove the existence or non-exist- 
ence of God with technical certainty. Though he believe in God 
with all his mind and with all his heart, man can not create God 
if He does not exist. And if God is, man can no more discard 
Him than he can discard the earth or the air, the sea or the sun. 

A.F. 


* * 


WE ARE TOO DENOMINATIONAL 


To the Editor of the Leacer: 

While appreciating the privilege of reading your Christian 
Leader at a reduced cost for the last twelve months, I have, 
nevertheless, decided to discontinue it at the end of the period 
for which I have paid. 

There have been many worth-while articles in the Christian 
Leader during the year. However, I find myself feeling regarding 
it much as I feel when reading the New Church publications, 
viz., too much emphasis on the denomination, and too little 
appreciation of the constructive work that other communions 
are doing. 

This is meant in no unkindly way. I lived in Boston almost 
a decade and in New England most of my life, and have good 
friends in both these denominations; but more and more that 
which appeals to me is the spirit which actuates, and the work 
accomplished; and not the identifying name. 

James FE. Enman. 

Sonoma, California. 


This man, in a friendly constructive spirit, shows us that 
we have been weak where we have thought ourselves strong. 
The one thing that we do not want to publish is mainly “‘a trade 
journal.’ The one thing above all others that we do not want 
to be as an editor is merely a booster or boomer for a sect. If 
we know ourselves at all, we have “‘appreciation of the construc- 
tive work of other communions.’’ What more and more appeals 
to us is ‘“‘the spirit which actuates and the work accomplished 
and not the identifying name.’’ This man is our brother. Ob- 


viously then we have failed to reveal that spirit in the Leader 
clearly enough for him to catch it. To be sure, we consider it 
right to build up the denominational machine through which we 
work. If the machine is weak the output will be poor. We can 
not well serve the common cause with a half-dying church. But 
to give the impression that name or sect is the main considera- 
tion is most unfortunate. Curiously, many others have attacked 
us on just the opposite ground. Because we have expressed 
appreciation of others, we have been accused of not caring enough 
for our own. ‘‘What we need on the Leader,’’ they say privately 
and publicly, “is a man who in every issue sounds a clarion call 
for support of the Universalist Church. We have an editor so 
broad that he is thin, so friendly that he is spineless, so straight 
that he tips backward. Oh, for a real Universalist!’’ There- 
fore it is refreshing to be criticised for being too much of a Uni- 
versalist. 
The Editor. 


* * 


A PLEA FOR INTEGRITY OF THOUGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the current issue of the Christian Century Prof. Edgar S. 
Brightman cries out, “I thirst for definitions.’’ So say we all 
of us. 

There seems to be especial need to-day to avoid that logical 
horror-of-horrors, the equivocation of terms. Men play with 
words, fool with them, disregard their exact and honest significa- 
tions. If this is done carelessly it results in intellectual deteriora- 
tion; if it is done deliberately it leads to moral decay. 

Dr. Isaac Morgan Atwood was one of the keenest and most 
fascinating teachers of logic whom our country has produced; 
and no student ever forgot his incisive lessons on ambiguity. 
It was his custom to point out that in the popular book, ‘‘Nat- 
ural Law in the Spiritual World,’’ Drummond used the word 
“Jaw’’ in no less than twelve different senses, much to his own 
befogment and that of his devoted readers. It may be wondered 
what the clear-minded Doctor would think of twentieth century 
practise in the theological world. 

“Are you a believer?’’ asked one of Gipsy Smith’s aides of a 
gentleman who was leaving Tremont Temple. ‘Oh yes, yes, 
indeed.’’ The reply was convenient but not candid. In the 
mind of the questioner a “‘believer’’ is one who accepts the doc- 
trines proclaimed by the revivalist—the plenary inspiration of 
the Bible, the virgin birth of Jesus, the vicarious atonement, 
and related items of historic Christian thought. In the mind of 
the answerer a “believer’’ is one who credits that which seems 
to be true after the most thorough investigation that a student 
with the scientific spirit can give. The man of culture went 
away chuckling at his cleverness in escaping from a bothersome 
zealot. It will be well for him to beware, however, of the habit 
of mental evasion and private interpretation. 

Some people are amused to say that they are Christian 
scientists, knowing that they will be understood as signifying 
that they are followers of Mrs. Eddy, whereas their real mean- 
ing is that they consider themselves both Christian and scientific. 
Others toy in a similar spirit with the phrase ‘“‘New Thought.’’ 

The illustrations thus far given are comparatively harm- 
less. Let us think of three others which are quite common and 
which for the sake of all concerned ought to be abandoned. 

A man might say “I certainly consider myself thoroughly 
evangelical,’’ and thus gain admittance to desirable fellowships 
from which he would be excluded if his real convictions were 
understood. To his interrogators being evangelical would in- 
volve a belief in the deity of Jesus—as Very God of Very God— 
while to him it would signify simpiy the acceptance of ‘good 
news.’’ He would not be fair to his questioners and he would 
not be fair to himself. 

Or a teacher might announce himself as a “‘fundamentalist’’ 
in a community in which no acknowledged rationalist or evo- 
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lutionist would be employed, his “fundamentals’’ being entirely 
different from those to which his hearers supposed him to refer. 

It is conceivable that a religious leader might say, ‘“‘I am a 
humanist too—just as much a humanist as Reese or Slaten,’’ 
his use of the term being very careless if not absolutely disin- 
genuous. He would be saying to himself that he followed the 
pre-Reformation enthusiasts in exalting the best in man and in 
eailing for its development, while knowing that his hearers would 
believe him to declare that he accepted the anthropocentric 
and non-theistic doctrines that characterize the self-styled 
“humanists” of ultra-modern schools. 

Words are symbols of thought and agents of communica- 
tion. Unless definitions are clearly understood and accepted by 
' both parties, the speakers and the listeners, thought is confused 
and there is no intelligible discourse. 
all places, we should have perfect clarity and integrity of thought. 

George LH. Huntley. 
* * 


SHOULD REMEMBER MRS. LIVERMORE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This paper has been read in our family since the Star in 
the West, and through the various changes in names, also Man- 
ford’s Magazine. The Leader and the Cruisings are wonderful. 
Why not a few chapters about Mrs. Livermore and her work? 

Ten isa ek 


* * 


FIGHT FAIR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The quotation from Emerson and the letter of Mr. Spoerl 
in the Leader of May 4 should be considered together. 

I have had a good many good-natured discussions with 
atheists and humanists, and in order to discuss with another 
man there must be a mutual understanding. Probably all of 
us have beams in our own eyes, yet how can we not see the 
mote in our brother’s eye? For if we wait until perfection, who 
would have anything to say? Even editors and preachers 
would be mute! 

A mote I see in the humanist’s eye is his refusal to be frank 
about theism. In the most aggressive humanist church in the 
East the calendar publishes that a ‘‘belief in God is an enemy of 
mankind.’’ In Professor Hayden’s classes, a humanist Baptist 
stronghold, to teach a belief in God is immoral, for man, instead 
of making a better world, will depend on God. Now, I have no 
objection to Dr. Hayden teaching that. I have been in his 
classes and speak from first-hand experience. But why say at 
the same time that this is not atheism? ‘‘Do not say you do 
not believe in God,” cautions the professor, “say that the con- 
ception of God is changed.”’ 

This is a sort of clerical way of. playing cards. Men like 
myself are impatient, and put our cards face up on the table. 
And we do not like the humanists to squirm under the theological 
title of atheist. There are good atheists who are religious men; 
but atheism is not theism, that is, if words mean anything. Dean 
Sperry called attention to the fact before the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union, that humanism as a religion can be studied by 
considering carefully the organization, ritual and churches of 
August Compte. They are not very flourishing. 

The only big humanist society not established on a theistic 
basis that I know of was Mangasarian’s Religious Society of 
Chicago. It flourished for a while, and joined the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. But Mangasarian moved from Chicago, and 
they to-day are as sheep not having a shepherd. 

Mr. Spoerl says in speaking of humanism that “‘religion thus 
becomes the technique of facing life.’’ But that is what our 
liberal religion is, or what it tries to be. Without doubt man has 
depended too much upon God to do his work for him, thinking if 
man just had faith enough he could remove great mountains 
with faith. But to-day we find faith and steam-shovels more 
workable than faith that would grow like a mustardseed. 

I think God must get tired of so much abject laudation and 
holy praise. The humanist revolts from this wasted effort. He 
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is right when he is constructive, but his destructive gospel is 
not deep enough. To say that we individuals do not know 
enough to know God, or anything about Him, makes a hit, but 
do we know what matter is? I think not. Yet we common 
intellects all use matter, although we do not know its ultimate 
qualities. So why take our belief in God away? If you do, do 
it open-handedly. Do not take theism, compliment it and 
patronize it, and stab it in the back. Let us fight hard, but be 
careful how we fight. 
Carlyle Summerbell. 
* * 


A FRIEND WE MAY NEVER MEET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I just know no one loves to read the Cruisings any better 
thanI do. I read your last one last night, and have been anxious- 
ly waiting for you to get to Pasadena. 

I spent ten weeks that I call the happiest of my life in Long 
Beach, and it is the dream of my life to spend my last days 
there. It may not come true, but I will hope to realize it. I 
have one daughter living in Santa Ana and the other one will go 
there in June, so California will have all that I have soon. 

In reading some of your trips there come to me recollections 
of the good times I had going with my father, the Rev. R. P. 
Reyner. He preached out at La Crosse and Elmer, Mo., often, 
and I remember with pleasure those days. It will be thirty-five 
years next month since he passed on. My mother, Mrs. Sarah 
Reyner, who is a subscriber to the Leader, is in her ninety-fifth 
year. I wonder if she is not the oldest subscriber. 

I have had the delightful pleasure of hearing such good 
ministers of our faith—C. Ellwood Nash for one. I was present 
when they dedicated the church at Los Angeles. Dr. Nash, 
with Dr. Q. H. Shinn, christened our oldest child, and also mar- 
ried us in La Plata, Mo. Dr. Shinn visited us in Bristow twenty- 
three years ago and christened our other baby. 

An Episcopal minister wanted me to join his church. I 
told him no. [I felt that I would be deserting my father. If 
you feel that way, he said, that’s all right. 

So you can see that I am dependent on the Leader for my 
food, and my communion with nature, which I love; is my life. 

The winter has been so long and cold here—more so than 
common—and I never enjoyed the spring so much as this year. 
As I go around all my flower beds and see the seeds coming up 
they seem like old friends. When I am on my knees in a bed 
of flowers I am at the feet of my Master. 

It grieved me so about Rev. Carl Henry’s death. It seems 
too bad that such good men leave us, for I fear the future men 
won’t be sostrong. Dr. Nash also is ill. He has been such a 
power and lived a good, useful life. 

I don’t know why I write this all to you, but I feel that I 
know you so well. You love the things that I do. It would 
be such a pleasure to see you, but I never expect to of course. 

Mrs. J. W. Overstreet. 

Bristow, Oklahoma. 

* * 


STRIKES IN NORTH CAROLINA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

North Carolina is now in the midst of strikes. The workers 
seem disposed to endure evils while they are endurable and to 
strike when they are not. In some cases the workers seem to be 
led by communists, who have nothing to give the workers, but 
much to gain by the strikes. 

Troops were sent to Gastonia “‘to protect mill property,” 
according to an officer’s statement. Some property of the strikers 
was destroyed by a midnight mob a few weeks ago. The troops 
seemed to be serenely indifferent, and the grand jury investiga- 
tion seemed to be merely perfunctory. 

We long for the time when manufacturers will not be in- 
vited to the South by chambers of commerce and other organiza- 
tions because of long hours, cheap labor, and non-interference 
by the government. 

; John T. Fitzgerald. 
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The General Convention at Work 


MORE FROM JAPAN r 


“Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody some good.” A slight 
accident to Dr. Cary in Tokyo has “put him out of commis- 
sion’’ for a week or two, with his foot in a plaster cast. This 
mishap has given him a little leisure from his strenuous duties 
which he is using to our advantage in writing letters. He is 
giving us, in installments, the latest news of developments in 
the Mission. We are passing some of these along to the readers 
of this page as further evidence of our opportunities and problems 
in our over-seas service. 

April 9, 1929. 
Dear Dr. Etz: 

An accident affords some extra time to do some letter writ- 
ing. One of my impulses when opportunity offers is to break 
out into a rush of letters to you. 

What I have to say in this one is brief—could be said in a 
line—but it should be remembered. Mr. Terazawa is here to 
attend the John R. Mott meetings as our representative. He 
stayed with us last night and we had a fine talk. He had just 
returned from the Sunday School Convention at Osaka. Among 
other good things he brought back was this challenging bit of 
information gleaned from a careful survey: namely, that in Japan 
on Sunday not more than 15 per cent of the people are free to 
attend church! The proportion of Christians to population is 
about 1 to 200. The 15 per cent possible to reach by regular 
Sunday morning services partly explains why, since the Japanese 
hitherto have so strictly adhered to the Sunday morning service 
idea, there are not more Christians and why the congregations 
are so small. It also explains by inference why I seek every 
other available means and methods of reaching people. Mr. 
Terazawa has conceived the idea (which I suggested the first 
year I was here and often since) of carrying the message out in 
the country districts to Romes, using the homes of people on 
week days and nights rather than sticking to the Sunday morn- 
ing work in church and trusting only to that for growth. The 
15 per cent discovery enhances my appreciation of Nagano’s 
work and methods. I wish Mr. Terazawa could have a motor- 
cycle and side car. They are cheaper than autos every way 
and can go places where a car can not go, and there are many 
such places. Shizuoka is the center of a large district, but hard 
to get about in unless one has a car. He goes about now as well 
as he can by bicycle, but he can’t do anything like the work he 
could do with a motor-cycle. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Cary. 


April 10, 1929. 
Dear Dr. Etz: 

I wonder if any one at Tufts remembers a Mr. Orito who 
was once a student there and who is now a teacher in a College 
of Technology in Tukin—western coast of Japan. I am ship- 
ping him some literature to-day at his request and hope to work 
out a plan for a student church with a follow-up program. There 
is a group of fifty for a start. That is pretty fine as things go 
here. The expense to the Mission will only be the expense for 
literature and express charges. It will be an independent unit 
in the group if we can work out a plan. I will write more about 
it as we progress with it. At present it is a Bible class, but it 
seems to me it can be made into a church. I have met Orito 
and he is a clean cut, ambitious, intelligent fellow. Prospects 
like this interest me keenly. They involve none of the problems 
which arise when we start a class with mission help. 

ASM. 


April 11, 1929. 
Dear Dr. Etz: 
This is the third in the series. 
The Korean permanent work got off to a good start on 
Sunday last—April 7. Thank God and may He bless it and 
grow it. 


It was thought that at first no Sunday school work could 
be done for lack of teachers, but the work of Mr. Jio and of Mr. 
Yen brought forth seven volunteers, three men and four women 
—and so Sunday school work began last Sunday with fifty-seven 
children, “‘and our room seems have no more room for new- 
comers. They sang hymns merrily and prayed.” 

Eleven people came in for the morning service, two from a 
village some miles out, and nine men came to the men’s meeting 
in the evening. They had a photograph taken “‘as a memory’”’ 
and I shall soon have a copy for you. 

The services are arranged as follows: 1. Sunday morning 
service at 11. 2. Sunday evening meeting at 8. 3. Bible class 
and Round Table, 8 p. m. Friday. 4. Children’s Sunday school, 
9.30 a. m. Sunday. 

“Many young people are interested in the work and they 
come every day to talk with me. Now my church is making a 
source of talking here.’’ 

This morning I filled out (with the help of Mr. Ishii who is a 
person of note and volunteered to go sponsor for Jio with me so 
that there may be no government interference—a very important 
thing) and filed with the police department papers vouching for 
Jio. 

Unless all signs fail we will at some not far distant day have 
to buy land and help to build. 

A new recruit for the ministry, Mr. Shidare, a very fine 
young fellow, member of Miss Bowen’s Bible Class, has been 
accepted at Meyi Seminary and will start his studies next week. 
This also is great news here, for it is the unanimous opinion of the 
Council that we have never had a more promising candidate 
for the ministry. 

Plans are being made also for my first radio talk—in two: 
languages—it has taken much time, far more than I expected. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Cary. 


April 17, 1929. 
Dear Dr. Etz: : 

Another short one. Mizumukai, the indefatigable, writes: 
that he can not find any other suitable iand than the plot on 
which the building they now use stands. He says they are dis- 
cussing the possibility of buying the buildings where they are 
and renting the land because the rate is very cheap. 

The kindergarten is a success there. He has forty-nine 
average attendance, and more than fifty on the roll after just 
graduating twenty-two. 

Foot is improving but am still hobbled. Expect to go to 
school next week and thereafter. 

H. M.C. 


April 21, 1929: 
Dear Dr. Etz: 
A moment ago I finished typewriting some carbon copies of 
a Sunday school lesson for Ma to use at Reinanzaka. My type- 
writing jobs are many. I did the same for my own class which 
meets this afternoon. How about a typewriter? Is there any 
chance of sending me out a second-hand, rebuilt machine? I 
suggest a second-hand rebuilt because the duty will be low if 
ethere is any. A new machine which costs $100 at home costs 
Yen 260 or more here. Ali I have is the Remington portable: 
which I brought with me, and it is a weak sister. For example, 
it is of the earlier type which takes a seven-sixteenths ribbon—- 
the which is not to be had in Japan. The half-inch ribbon does 
not work well—but that is all I can get. Hence, you are occa-- 
sionally in receipt of my handwriting instead. The need is not 
imperative, but it is one of those things I often wish I had. The 
thought came to me that there might be such a machine about 
the office not in use and capable of being put in condition. I do 
not want you to go scouring the country for one. If my thought. 
was an error just forget it. 
H. M. Cary. 
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VOICE OF THE UNKNOWN DEAD 
Oh, my people! Do ye wonder 
Whom the spades are digging under, 
To the gun’s saluting thunder 

And the bugle’s final call! 
Was I one of starved affection? 
Was I bowed with imperfection? 
Oh, until the resurrection 

It shall matter not at all! 


What I was hath passed behind me 
With the dust that God assigned me; 
And the grave that once confined me 

Hath been opened for a space, 
That my voice may speak in thunder, 
While the spades shall dig me under, 
Of the wrath that tears asunder, 

Or opposes race to race. ~~ 


And my words shall prove a treasure 
If ye think, in toi: and pleasure, 
That as ye shall justly measure, 

God shall mete to you; nor cease 
Till His world be wrapped in wonder, 
Where the guns no more shall thunder, 
And the spades that dig me under 

Be the symbols of His peace. 

Herbert Stotesbury. 


* * * 


UNKNOWN* 
Bruce Barton 


MJROM the grave of the Unknown Soldier the 
| crowds melted away. The great men of 
the nations who had stood there bare- 

#28} headed stepped into the cars and were 
whirled back to town. The music of the bands grew 
faint and then ceased. 

All afternoon little parties of curious, reverent 
folk came and stopped, and went on again, until 
' finally only the guard remained. The day ended. 
Night came silently and threw over the grave the 
healing mantle of darkness. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

Three dim figures from-nowhere gathered and 
stood uncovered beside the tomb. No word of 
greeting passed between them; they seemed to know 
each other well. Slowly, one after another, they 
stooped and read the freshly carved inscription. 
Then the oldest spoke. 

“Things are improved a bit for us Unknowns,” 
he said. ‘I fought with Leonidas at Thermopylae. 
We fell side by side, we and the other two hundred 
and ninety-eight. Our bones were mingled with the 
dust and rocks. No one marked our resting place. 
Our names were forgotten; but we held the pass. My 
mother wept when I failed to return. Night after 
night she waited at the window, until it was foolish 
to hope any longer. Then she, too, wanted to die. 
But the neighbors came in and cheered her. ‘You 
have given a son to save your country,’ they cried. 
‘The Persians are driven back and Greece is freed. 
He died, but he left us a better world.’ 


*Reprinted by permission of the author. 


The Unknown paused a moment; his voice grew 
dull and hard. 

“The Romans swept the Greece I died for,’ he 
said. “The Barbarians swept over Rome. I some- 
times wonder whether it was worth while to die at 
twenty-eight—to sleep at Thermopylae, unknown.” 

“T fought with Charles Martel at Tours,” the 
second soldier said. “‘We turned back the Arab hosts; 
we saved Europe from Mohammedanism; we kept 
it a Christian continent. 

“ ‘Tt’s splendid,’ they said to my mother, ‘splen- 
did to sacrifice a son on the altar of peace and good- 
will.’ That was twelve hundred years ago,’ the 
second soldier said. “And where is the peace we died 
for? Where is the faith? Where the good-will?” 

The third unknown had stood with Wellington 
at Waterloo. It was a high enthusiasm that had 
carried them there—the vision of a world freed from 
tyranny and wrong. He fell and was buried in a 
trench under a rude cross marked ‘‘Unknown.” 

“We thought it was to be the world’s last bat- 
tle,” he said. ‘There would be no more wars, no 
more youthful lives snuffed out, no more mothers 
waiting and weeping at home. . 

“But a century went by, and there was a war be- 
side which ours seemed a little thing. Our friend 
over whom the bands played to-day was one of mil- 
lions who gave their lives. Men have heaped honors 
on him such as we never had. Do the honors mean 
that the hearts of men have changed, I wonder? They 
broke faith with us; will they keep faith with him?” 

The three dim figures disappeared. The moon 
stood guard above the silent grave. In the east the 
first rays of the morning crept into the sky. They 
reached out vaguely, hesitatingly, touching the city 
of Washington where men were to gather that day 
to speak of peace—touching the inscription which a 
nation had cut in stone above the body of its Un- 
known Soldier. 

A solemn inscription; a nation’s promise that 
he who lies there dead shall not have died in vain. 

The world has made ‘that promise before; all of 
its Unknown Dead have died in that faith. And 
the promise has died with them. 

“Will it die’ again?’ That is the question for 
you and me to answer as we stand with our backs 
to Armistice Day. 

We told him when he marched away that he 
was fighting a war to end all wars. He fell, believ- 
ing; and we have buried him and carved an inscrip- 
tion over his tomb. 

But the real inscription will not be written on 
any stone; it will stand in the dictionaries of the 
future. Only by writing it thus can the world keep 
faith with the long procession of its unknown heroes 
whom it has lied to, and cheated, and fooled. 

This will be the inscription: 


WAR 
An Armed Contest 
Between Nations 
Now Obsolete 
UNKNOWN 


Ce a ee 
Our. Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
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To be successful is to have made a right use of our life; to ask what we have got by it is irrelevant—Dean Inge. 


What Is Religious Education? 
Religious Education. By Theodore 

Gerald Soares. (University of Chicago 

Press. $2.50.) 

The churches have become keenly aware 
of their duty as educational institutions, 
realizing that education which has charac- 
ter and spiritual achievement for its goal 
is essential both in the lives of our youth 
and for the perpetuation of ideals the 
churches represent. An extraordinary in- 
terest has been created in this duty, in 
the conditions favorable to success in per- 
forming it, and in the relation of religious 
education to worship. A few years ago the 
band of enthusiasts was a small one and, 
in spite of all that has been accomplished, 
their goal is still ahead. One of the needs 
of the movement has been met by this 
volume from the pen of Dr. Soares, of the 
University of Chicago, who has been one 
of the leading spirits in the Religious 
Education Association. 

The point of view of Professor Soares is 
indicated when he points out that religious 
education is not something added to edu- 
cation. “It is a certain quality of educa- 
tion.’’ It is the directed process of help- 
ing growing persons to achieve a religious 
experience. That experience involves 
sharing with a group in worship the appre- 
hension and appreciation of a divine pur- 
pose of righteousness ahd love, and it in- 
volves also “a growing competence to meet 
life as a total situation.’’ Religious edu- 
cation, therefore, has definite aims, each 
related to life.as a whole. The first is 
fellowship in the life of the religious group, 
its worship and its ideals; another is an 
ability to criticize the life of the group 
with reference: to its social ideals and 
practises; a third is skill in the control of 
conduct as a result of deliberation, and 
the application of social purposes and 
religious motives to ethical situations; and 
the fourth is a personal experience of re- 
lationship with God. 

Through a succession of chapters that 
are neither long nor technical Dr. Soares 
unfolds the meaning of these aims and 
discusses the problems which are raised in 
realizing them. At the end of each chap- 
ter there are well-prepared questions and 
suggestions for an autobiographical analy- 
sis of experience, and an appendix con- 
tains a very useful list of reading references. 
This would be an excellent book for a 
group of teachers in church schools to 
read together under competent leadership 
through the course of aseason. Discussion 
of the helpful comments made by Dr. 
Soares (sometimes searchingly critical of 
existing procedures in church and Sun- 
day school but always constructive) and 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


a careful study of his interpretations of 
religion as a motive-changing experience, 
would add greatly to the power and in- 
terest of any serious teacher. The volume 
has already reached its second printing. 

TE Bess 

* * 
Synagogue and Church 

The Origin of the Synagogue and the 

Church. . By the late Dr. Kaufman 

Kohler. Edited with a Biographical 

Essay by H. G. Enelow. (Macmillan. 

$2.50.) 

This is a posthumous work which Dr. 
Kohler was revising when he died. Con- 
cluding chapters on the mission of syna- 
gogue and church, which the author had 
in mind, were never written. The excellent 
opening Biographical Essay gives the 
story of how Dr. Kohler moved from the 
most conservative Judaism to ‘foremost 
exponent of Reform Judaism.’’ This 
should appeal to every liberal. 

The larger part of the book is con- 
cerned with that period of Jewish thought 
and movement of which Christians are in 
greatest ignorance, the centuries just be- 
fore and just after the opening of the 
Christian era. Dr. Kohler was in full 
control of all the Talmudic and Midrashic 
lore, a most difficult field of which few 
Christian scholars have knowledge. All 
this is closely written, in places perhaps a 
little too technical for the layman. It 
is all done in the fairest and broadest 
spirit. Perhaps nothing here is more im- 
pressive than the apparent eagerness of 
the author to credit Zoroastrianism with 
some of the leading ideas of later Judaism. 
The treatment of the synagogue, of vari- 
ous Jewish usages, of the several, parties, 
Hasidim, Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, 
is interesting and informing, and now and 
again original. The same is true of the 
apocalytpic literature, so terribly mis- 
understood by some Christian popular- 
izers. 

The second and much shorter part of 
the book is concerned with the beginnings 
of Christianity. Here the author seems 
to be conscious of trying to be fair with 
Jesus, Paul, and their followers, and is. 
He betrays something like passion in 
what he says of the efforts of Christians 
to fasten the death of Jesus upon the 
Jews. Many important matters in the 
history of the early church are dealt with. 
There are some interesting conclusions 
which many will dispute. Space does not 
permit us to deal with these singly. One 
or two samples must suffice. Not all will 
agree with our author in finding the most 
reliable treatment of the baptism of Jesus 
in the Gospel for the Hebrews, which has 
come to us only in fragments. Nor will 
all agree in accepting as genuine any part 


of the famous passage about Jesus in 
Josephus. There are other matters of 
the same sort. 

The book is highly recommended to all 
who wish light upon the origins of things 
professed among us, both to Jews and 
Christians. One would do well to read 
with it another little book that recently 
appeared, ‘‘Judaism in the New Testa- 
ment Period,’’ by R. T. Herford, that 
Christian scholar who has made himself 
master of all the old Jewish literature. 

Hilary G. Richardson. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


* * 


A Plea for Progress 
Women and the Ministry. By Charles 

E. Raven, D. D. (Doubleday Doran. 

$1.50.) 

It is interesting enough to consider the 
pros and cons of women entering the minis- 
try freely and on an equality with men, 
but when you couple with this the chal- 
lenging view that the emancipation of 
womanhood is ‘‘the most important and 
critical of all the movements now reshap- 
ing human affairs,’ the adjective that 
should be applied to ‘“‘Women and the 
Ministry’’ is no less than rousing. He who 
reads may be opposed to women in the 
ministry, in favor of it, or not yet decided 
one way or the other, but it is safe to 
prophesy that a reading of this book, writ- 
ten by the Canon of Liverpool, who is a 
chaplain to the King, will cause many 
new mental reactions and make the world 
take on fresh color. 

Although written from the English 
viewpoint it is not by any means presented 
as a sectarian or local matter. There is a 
preface by Elizabeth Wilson which gives 
facts bearing upon the situation in America 
—some statistics and history that are of 
value—yet the book does not seem to 
need these at all. It stands for principles 
that hold true everywhere. 

There are three main theses in the little 
volume which, taken together, make the 
author’s case for women in the ministry 
to-day. In the first place, woman is 
coming into her own, is entering all fields 
of endeavor and is making good. We can 
not go backward and woman’s gains must 
stand. Secondly, Jesus. stood for the 
equality of the sexes, making no distinc- 
tions except in accordance with the atti- 
tude of the day. For he accepted the 
ministrations of women always and women 
were of his close followers. Thirdly, the 
church needs woman power to-day to 
serve one half of humanity in a way that 
men can not, to bring their talents and 
calling into the field of religion at a time 
when men are failing to respond, and to 
open the last avenue of endeavor hitherto 

(Continued on page 637) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


“WHYS AN YAP. CoU?? 


One of the answers to “Why a Y. P. 
C. U.”’ might well be taken from the fol- 
iowing quotation of a part of a pamphlet 
on “Our Educational Ideals and Aims’’ 
(dealing in the case of the pamphlet with 
church schools), by Dr. George R. Dodson 
of the Unitarian church of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Dr. Dodson says: “Education is of two 
kinds, that which supplies information 
and trains and develops the powers of 
body and mind, and that which shapes 
admirations and nourishes ideals. The 
one gives power and equipment, while 
the other, by determining the life-purpose, 
decides upon the end for which they shall 
be used. The aim of intellectual education 
is clear, accurate, and adequate ideas; 
that of moral and religious education is 
such an appreciation of values that the 
best things are prized most and other 
things estimated at their relative worth. 
Neither alone is sufficient. We need a 
clearer appreciation of the fact that, how- 
ever important it is that children should 
acquire a knowledge of the objects and 
processes of nature and of the events of 
history, it is still more important that 

_ they should become reverent, impartial, 
and devoted seekers after truth.’’ 

If, when we ask ourselves what the 
reason for the existence of the Y. P. C. U. 
is, we can see that the union is doing this 
thing, 2. e., that the union is helping to 
shape ideals and admirations so that its 
members will have a higher set of standards 
and a more sincere desire to become 
“reverent, impartial and devoted seekers 
after truth;’’ then we have justified its 
existence as an organization. 

Yet there is always this question also 
to be considered and that is, ‘Is the 
Y. P. C. U. better able to perform this 
function than any other’ organization 
would be?’’ On the answer to that ques- 
tion depends the value of our even trying 
to justify the existence of the union. And 


it is a question which we should keep con- 


stantly in mind during these days when 
some sort of an organic change is being 
considered by at least a few. 

What is there in our Y. P. C. U. program 
which helps to “shape admirations and 
nourish ideals’? which could not be given 
just as well, or even more effectively, in 
some other part of our church program of 
religious education? 

There are those in our organizations 
who would answer without hesitating, 
“There is nothing,’”’ while there are others 
who would feel that they could name a 
long list of things—the devotional meet- 
ing conducted by the young people them- 
selves and thereby training them in wor- 
ship; the discussion leading them to con- 
sider seriously things which otherwise 


might not have even been brought to their 
attention; the definite feeling that they 
as young people have a part in the church 
life and activity which no other organiza- 
tion can fill; the ‘‘activities’’ of the union, 
Legion of the Cross, Stewardship, Social 
Service, Recreation, things which they get 
from a different viewpoint in the union 
than they do in other places. Perhaps 
these are only a few of the things which 
the advocates of the union as a separate 
and distinct organization would list, yet 
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they are the ones which are most fre- 
quently mentioned. Consider them care- 
fully, ask yourself as you think of each one 
of them, ‘‘Could any other organization 
do this just as well, or must it be the 
Y. P. C. U.?”? And then ask yourself this 
other and even more important question, 
““Tf we were to consider merging, co-operat- 
ing, or working in any sense with other 
organizations rather than the union what 
ones would they be andshow could it be 
worked out?’’ 

It is a question which every one of our 
unions should be ‘considering, for though 
nothing at al! has been done, it is, one might 
say, “in the air.”’ 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. LETTER FROM A NEW BLACKMER 
HOME GIRL 


Dear American Friends: 

Winter has gone and lovely spring has 
come. Plum blossoms are at best now and 
cherry blossoms will come out soon. 

Are all of you getting along fine? I am 
all right and am having happy days here 
at Blackmer Home. 

I am now on the third floor. We can 
see the hospital right below us. Every 
day various kinds of people go in. This 
is not nice view; yet we can enjoy beauti- 
ful plum-blossoms and pine trees out of 
our window. 

Miss Murai, who recently came back 
from your country, is now with us and 
has told us a great deal about you all, 
and also how much you think of us and 
how hard you are working for us. When 
I am through with school, I shall do my 
best for the girls to come in return. 

All our final examinations are over and 
I am going to be a fourth year girl of High 
School. We are now having a week’s 
vacation. 

Next term I am going to study oil paint- 
ing besides our regular school courses. 
When I come to paint well, I shall send 
it to you. 

Both Miss Hathaway and Miss Bowen 
are fine. They are always lovely to us. 
Miss Hathaway teaches us English twice 
a week. She has taught us the name of 
the things in her bedroom, though at first 
I had quite difficult time in memorizing 
them. I like English best. I love to hear 
about America. How I wish I could come 
and visit your country! I hope you will 
write me when you have some time to 
spare. I shali write you again too. 

a ae 


“MISSION STUDY BOOKS 


For Young People and Seniors: 

“Aliin the Day’s Work,”’ by Godfrey E. 
Phillips. ‘Just what does a foreign mis- 
sionary actually do to-day? This book 
gives a graphic and compelling answer to 
that question in the form of a series of 
short, vivid talks given by a young mis- 


sionary home on his first furlough. Ready 
in May.’’ 
For Intermediates: 

“Seyen Thousand Emeralds,”’ by Frank 
C. Lauback, Missionary of the American 
Board, Manila. A reading book on the 
Philippines for students of high school and 
junior high school age. Gives stories of 
many heroic Filipinos and describes their 
country. Challenges the youth of America 
to know the Filipinos better and shows 
how the young people of the two countries 
may help each other. 60 cents. 

For Juniors: 

“Jewels the Giant Dropped,’’ by Edith 
Eberle, formerly a missionary in the 
Philippines, and Grace McGavarn, junior 
specialist of the United Christian’ Mis- 
sionary Society. 75 cents. 

Another of the popular Friendship Press 


Texts, giving stories, lesson material, 
worship programs, handwork, ete. 75 
cents. 


For Home Mission Study ; 


Adults and Young People: 

“The Crowded Ways,’’ by Charles 
Hatch Sears. An introduction to the study 
of the city and its religious life. For use 
by groups who prefer a course of somewhat 
popular nature. ... The many human 
touches and concrete illustrations add to 
the interest of the book. 60 cents. 


’ For Young People and Seniors: 


“Blind Spots. Experiments in the Self- 
Cure of Race Prejudice,’’ by Henry S. 
Leiper, Associate Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Church. Deals 
with race and other prejudices in a way 
that will prove of great interest to young 
people or seniors. Written as a result of 
the author’s experience in discussing these 
questions with many groups of young 
people. 

The above list is taken. from the circular 
printed by the Missionary Education 
Movements and gives less than half of the 
interesting books offered for home and 
foreign mission study for 1929-1930. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


REV. JOSEPH F. JORDAN, D. D. 

This man, rich in good works, has been 
removed from our earthly fellowship. 
He had a strong, unique personality, with 
many eccentricities of expression and con- 
duct, all of which were made pleasing by 
his evident and all-inclusive good-will. 
He was fond of saying that, while he had a 
black skin, he had a white heart. At any 
rate he surely had a tender one. Very 
tall and powerful, very dark and very 
courteous, he attracted attention wherever 
he appeared. ; 

Dr. Jordan, principal of the Suffolk 
Normal Training School, after a long 
period of feiling health, was released on 
the morning of Wednesday, May first. 

He was born in 1863 in Gates County, 
North Carolina, in that part of the Dis- 
mal Swamp known as “‘Pocoson.”’ Brought 
up in the partialist churches, he “never 
did like what the speakers said about 
hell and endless punishment.’’ While 
serving as presiding elder in the Metho- 
dist church, the conviction came to him 
that he could preach no more, and he 
resigned to become a teacher and lawyer. 

Then came Dr. Shinn and Dr. Shinn’s 
“beautiful gospel.’’ He felt that necessity 
to proclaim this transforming message was 
laid upon him, and he entered the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

He took a special course at St. Lawrence 
University and, in 1904, returned to Suf- 
folk to succeed another Joseph Jordan 
as principal of our school for colored 
children. Here was the mission for which 
he had longed. 

He was twice married, both of his 
wives, Mary and Viola, having been women 
of culture and great helpfulness. The 
first died in 1916 and the latter in 1926. 
His daughter, Mrs. Annie B. Willis, is 
now a teacher in the Suffolk school. 


Under Dr. Jordan’s direction, his school 
increased from eleven pupils to three 
hundred. He gave opportunity to thou- 
sands of needing children who, but for 
his interest, would have wandered in the 
streets of Suffolk with no protection or 
education. He was respected by the 
white people of his city and idolized by 
the black. No graduate of his school ever 
was arrested; and all were in great demand 
as workers in homes and factories. 

Called to a peculiar ministry in a pe- 
culiar environment, this peculiar man was 
faithful and efficient. He will be re- 
membered with gratitude in both South 
and North. 


* * 


UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST 
DIRECTORS 


The following is a continuation of the 
report of the meeting of directors of re- 
ligious education held at the Mount 
Vernon Congregational church in Boston. 
It contains valuable suggestions for all 
church school workers. 

Problem of Correlation, the Young 
People and the Church School. Mrs. 
Richard Bird from Waltham stated that 
the Young People’s Department in the 
Waltham Universalist church conducts 
its own services of worship with an ad- 
visory committee. 

(1) The Young People’s Department 
helps to create and sustain community in- 
terest in religious education with the help 
of the supervisor. 

(2) Correlate the local program to the 
work of the district—several schools of 
different denominations using pictures in 
their worship services. Same themes cho- 
sen for the month, etc. 

(8) Help maintain a community train- 
ing school. 

(4) Loyalty to church. 
people sing in the church. 

(5) Young people sent to camps and 
summer schools of Religious Education. 

(There are ten outstanding leaders from 
the Young People’s Department in Wal- 
tham.) 

“Securing Attendance of Young People 
at the Church Service’ was the subject 
brought before the group by Miss Sara 
Comins from Unitarian Headquarters, 
Young People’s Department. ; 

(1) Why do young people go to church? 
They may like the minister. They may 
like the beauty of the service, or the 
beauty of the church. 

(2) Ask young people to discuss the ser- 
vice. Ask them for their suggestions. 
Follow out some of the suggestions made. 

(8) Have a pew reserved for the young 
people. 

(4) Have a church attendance contest 
between the women’s society and the 
young people, 


The young 


(5) A young people’s choir. 

(6) Co-operation of the family. 

Prof. John M. Ratcliff, from Tufts Col- 
lege, gave an address on ‘‘Character Edu- 
cation.”’ He stated that our problem was 
to know how religion functions. This is a 
big challenge to the church. We must 
prove that we have something to give. In 
the supervisor’s field of training, one must 
help others to make adjustments and to 
make right choices. He brought out forci- 
bly three facts: 

(1) That group divisions is a natural 
way. That the church is ideally situated 
to provide the right groups for right dis- 
cussions. 

(2) That the church’s main objective 
should be to solve the problem of what 
‘life ought to be and provide the oppor- 
tunity for training in character building. 

(3) Reach out into all avenues of life. 
We need more activity. We need more 
discussion groups. 

Mr. W. H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
Unitarian Association, closed the con- 
ference with the thought of the home being 
the power-house and that children should 
be taught in the home, poetry, history and 
natural history. We should view the total 
program. ; 

Other directors who were present and 
added much to the discussion were Miss 
Eleanor Prescott, from North Attleboro, 
Miss Ruth Drowne from First Church, 
Cambridge, Miss Thelma Johnson, Charles- 


town church, Miss Susan Andrews, Port- | 


land, Me., Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Wal- 
tham, Mrs. Burdette, Unitarian Commun- 
ity House, Dorchester, Mrs. John P. Alden, 
Newton Unitarian church, and Mr. Thorp 
from the Needham Unitarian church. 

Several of the directors were present the 
following day for the interdenominational 
conference of directors. Miss Susan An- 
drews was one of the speakers. 

Meln@e 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


At Stockton, Ill., there is a happy and 
active group called ““The Outlook Class’’ 
and composed mostly of those who teach 
in church school. It holds monthly meet- 
ings for study of helpful books; and it 
holds socials, some for money-raising and 
some for recreation. 


* * 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 19-25. Waltham, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
May 19-25. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. Huntley: 


May 19-25. Gloucester, Mass.; Boston, 
Mass. (American Unitarian Associa- 
tion); Headquarters. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Henry E. Polley, formerly of the 
First Unitarian Church of Keokuk, Iowa, 
who has been supplying the Universalist 
church at Markesan, Wis., since January, 
has accepted the invitation of the church 
to become the regular minister. Mr. Pol- 
ley will move to Markesan from Oshkosh 
and occupy the parsonage in September, 
after the closing of the Algoma Camp for 
Boys, of which he has, charge during the 
summer vacation. 


Dr. Rodney F. Johonnot has recently 
been elected pastor of the federated church, 
Leicester, Mass., for the third consecutive 
year by unanimous vote of the church, 
which is composed of the Congregational 
and Unitarian churches of that village. 
The latter church is the one in which Dr. 
Johonnot was ordained and over which he 
was first settled in 1886. Dr. Johonnot 
was recently absent from his pulpit three 
Sundays on account of sickness. This is 
his first failure to preach or to fill any 
public appointment during the forty- 
three years of his ministry on account of 
illness. Is not this a record? 


The engagement has been announced 
of Edward K. Hempel and Miss Lotta 
Alley, secretary to Dr. Massee at Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Both Mr. Hempel and 
Miss Alley are from Lynn. 


Rev. William P. Farnsworth of Stough- 
ton has accepted the unanimous invita- 
tion of the Universalist church in Perry, 
New York, to become its pastor. The 
new work will begin on July first. 


Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., of 
Minneapolis, left Boston for his home 
May 9. The two weeks’ absence from his 
parish greatly refreshed him, but he also 
was enabled to make a definite contribu- 
tion to the common cause by a series of 
wise and witty addresses on various oc- 
casions. 


Miss Ethel M. Hughes, formerly con- 
nected with the staff of the Church of the 
_ Redeemer, Minneapolis, is now with the 
Washburn Crosby Company as a welfare 
worker. Miss Hughes’s father recently 
died after a long and painful illness, and 
Miss Hughes, who has been under a severe 
strain, probably will go away for a long 
rest. 


Mrs. George Inness, Tarpon Springs, 
Fla., who has been spending a few days 
in Boston, left for Maine by motor May 
13. She will spend the summer at her 
home in Cragsmoor, Ulster County, N. Y. 


Hon. John G. Sargent, former Attorney 
General, on May 6 was given a testi- 
monial dinner by the bar of Vermont in 
recognition of the service he rendered the 
nation as Attorney General of the United 


and Interests 


States. The dinner was held in Mont- 
pelier and two hundred from all parts of 
the state were present. Among the 
speakers were the Governor and Attorney 
General of the state, the United States 
District Attorney, and prominent lawyers 
and judges. 


C. C. Teague, president of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange and the 
Walnut Growers’ Association, is active in 
the Universalist church at Santa Paula, 
Calif. Mr. Teague recently outlined be- 
fore the House Agricultural Committee 
in Washington what was described by the 
committee members as “the most com- 
prehensive general agricultural relief plan 
yet brought to the attention of Congress.”’ 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., stopped in 
Detroit and Grand Rapids on his way from 
New York to Chicago. In Chicago he ad- 


-dressed a large gathering of women and 


had conferences with a number of Illinois 
ministers. From Chicago he went to 
Denver, where he preached May 12, and 
then proceeded to Riverside, California, 
for the State Convention. 


The Universalist church in Chelsea, 
Mass., has forwarded to Rey. Charles H. 
Pennoyer word of his unanimous election 
to its pastorate. The parish meeting on 
May 9, at which the vote was taken, was 
one of the most largely attended meetings 
held in the parish for many years. 


The Superintendent in Massachusetts 
reports that, with the exception of Swamp- 
scott, which is not quite sure as to its course 
in the immediate future, there is not at 
this time a vacant pastorate in the state. 


Massachusetts 


Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The one hundredth anniversary of the 
church school was observed on May 4 
and 5 with a suitable celebration. The 
celebration on Saturday was an institute 
conducted by the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation under the leadership of Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain. Mr. Nichols gave the 
address of welcome, and Mrs. Caroline 
Clark Barney gave an address to parents 
and teachers. The departments were con- 
ducted by Mr. Hempel, Miss Earle, Miss 
Rice and Mrs. Chamberlain. Miss Lillian 
McCormack of Boston University gave an 
address on story telling and illustrated it 
by telling several stories. After a chicken 
dinner, Rev. Gertrude Earle gave the 
evening sermon. Mr. George F. Necwomb 
of the local church gave a history of the 
school and Mr. Henry W. Edwards, a for- 
mer superintendent, made a few remarks. 
Mr. Carl Hempel of Lynn presided and 
spoke briefly of the great importance of 
the needs of religious education. On Sun- 
day morning the services were conducted 


by the pastor and Mr. Newcomb gave a 
historical paper telling of the birth of the 
school and its many changes, reading a 
letter written on the fiftieth anniversary. 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., gave the 
sermon, stressing the achievements of 
the past and looked into the future with 
hope. x 

Roxbury (Federated).—Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, pastor. On Friday evening, April 
26, occurred the annual roll call and fel- 
lowship supper of the church organization. 
The first church members were gathered 
in the year 1822, and the church has had 
an active existence since that date. The 
special guests at this supper are always the 
new members received during the year. 
This year the number was thirteen. Rey. 
Mr. Raupach, our Methodist pastor, and 
Mrs. Raupach were also guests. Rev. 
Vaughan Dabney of the Codman Square 
Congregational Church, Dorchester, was 
the guest speaker of the occasion. He 
brought us a vital, uplifting message 
which was listened to eagerly by the 150 
at the tables. Mrs. Laura C. Carritt 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
oceasion by her solos. On Tuesday eve- 
ning our new organ chimes were dedi- 
eated as the ‘‘Reissmann Chimes,’’ in 
honor of the thirty-five years of faithful 
service of Mr. R. Franz Reissmann as 
our organist. Rev. C. H. Raupach gave 
the dedicatory prayer and Mr. Spear ar- 
ranged the service of formal !dedication. 
This was followed by one of Mr. Reiss- 
mann’s superb organ recitals, which was 
fully appreciated by the 300 persons pres- 
ent. A reception was arranged, following 
the recital, to Mr. and Mrs. Reissmann 
and their daughter, Miss Hisie. Flowers 
were presented and a fine social hour was 
enjoyed. 

North Weymouth.—Reyv. Eric Alton 
Ayer, pastor. The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the church school teachers and 
officers at the home of the superintendent, 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, was well at- 
tended, and plans were made for the an- 
nual meeting in May. Also plans were 
made for an entertainment to be given in 
the near future. The regular attendance 
of the pupils on Sunday has been well 
over the hundred mark. The Y. P. C. U. 
have held their regular Sunday evening 
devotional services with good attendance. 
The discussions have been quite lively, 
especially when such topics as “The 
Movies”? and ‘‘Pictures of Jesus’? were 
considered. Plans are well under way for 
a minstrel show and tickets are being sold 
for an illustrated lecture on “India.” 
The Unity Club were entertained for their 
monthly meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Doris Clapp. The big event of the month 
sponsored by this club was the “John 
Brush Dramatics,’ a comedy entitled, 
“Leave It to Dad,’ presented by the 
young people of the First Universalist 
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Church of Norwood. The annual meeting 
and election of officers in the Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle closed a prosperous year, and 
prospects were fine for the coming year. 
The Mission Circle, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. John Leighton, made a re- 
markable showing in April. On April 21, 
the Circle took charge of the morning 
service. Mrs. Leighton, Mrs. Fannie 
Brown, and Miss Babcock, took part in 
the service, and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
president of the State Missionary Society, 
delivered an inspiring address. A fine 
delegation attended the last public meet- 
ing for the year of the W. U. M.S. at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, on 
April 25. Also a good number attended 
the annual meeting of the local organiza- 
tion at the Bethany Union in Boston. 
This afforded the members a splendid 
opportunity to see the institution. The 
April meeting of the Men’s Club boasts 
about the largest attendance of the year. 
A roast beef supper was served by the 
members of the Ladies’ Sewing Circle. 
Mr. William H. Allen, narcotic inspector 
of the Boston Police Department, gave a 
talk on “Narcotics and Their Use in the 
Underworld.” 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the parish was held 
on Wednesday evening, April 24, and the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Forrest Hayden; clerk, Charles Payson; 
treasurer, Frank Melville; trustees, for 
one year, Frank Stoddard and Ray- 
mond Stoddard, two years, V. C. Marshall 
and Ralph Poulin; financial secretary, 
Mrs. E. L. Noble, auditors, Miss Mary 
Cudworth and Miss Bertha Newcomb. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hyland were elected 
delegates to the State Convention at 
North Adams, with Miss Mary Cudworth 
as alternate. 

* * 

INSTALLATION OF REV. L. H. 

GARNER 


Through the courtesy of the Newark 
Evening News we reprint the following 
brief sketch of the installation of Mr. 
Garner as successor to Dr. Rose in Newark: 

A congregation that practically filled 
the Universalist Church of the Redeemer 
last night at the installation of Rev. L. 
Hamilton Garner as its minister and suc- 
cessor of Rev. Dr. Henry R. Rose, heard 
the prediction that there will be no gods in 
the future, no observance of Sunday, no 
churches, no Bibles, no church pulpits no 
prophets and saviours, no religions, ‘‘but 
just religion.” 

There were a number of local pastors 
and rabbis in the audience. The preacher 
was Rey. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of 
the Community Church, New York City. 
He declared that “every battle fought 
between science and religion in the last 
300 years has been won by science,”’ that 
“science rules by reason of the fact. that it 
has made good, whereas religion fails be- 
cause it has proved to be false and a sham,’’ 
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and he referred to religion to-day as “‘be- 
ing born anew.” 

Mr. Holmes began his address by liken- 
ing an installation service to a ship starting 
on a long voyage, and to a wedding cere- 
mony and also to a commencement. He 
told the congregation that the religious 
problem was never such a difficult and 
“perhaps such a hopeless one as it is at the 
present time,’’ but also said the greatest 
thing a man can do is to go into the Chris- 
tian ministry. Stating that he had been 
in the ministry twenty-five years, he added 
that he wonders sometimes that he and 
other ministers have the courage to go on 
with the prospect that is ahead, and went 
on to cite what he termed the church’s 


L. HAMILTON GARNER 


loss of authority in the world, declaring 
that ‘‘blind indeed must be the minister 
who does not see that the religion of the 
fathers has absolutely disappeared, never 
to return.’’ 

“‘Religion,’’ he said, ‘‘is man’s reaction 
upon the universe.’’ He spoke of the world 
as a tool in the hands of man to be used for 
his advancement and affirmed: ‘“‘There is 
no supernatural because the supernatural 
is unnecessary. Beyond the great cosmos 
of nature and human nature we see nothing. 
The world of the supernatural is gone, 
never to return. Religion as you and I 
have known it, as we received it from our 
fathers and mothers, is gone. It is being 
hammered to pieces and there is nothing 
left in the supernatural.”’ 

“The greatest truth about religion,’’ 
he went on, “‘is that it springs from the 
heart of man,’’ and he declared that ‘‘hu- 
manity will be its own savior’’ and that 
“some day men will be so civilized they 
won't talk about religion. The gods are 
dead; there is an infinite and eternai 
spirit, call it God if you want to, it won’t 
make any difference; but in the future 
there won’t be any church apart from life. 
The discovery has been made of religion in 
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the natural; the divine in the familiar 
processes of life.’’ 

Turning to Mr. Garner and at, the same 
time addressing the congregation, Mr. 
Holmes said: ‘‘I hope to God and firmly 
believe that this man has caught this 
vision.’’ Then addressing the new pastor 
directly, he added: “‘Your business is 
with your own soul; if the people won’t 
follow you, and some won’t, you must go 
on alone. I’ve labored and sweated and 
toiled and almost bled in the ministry for 
twenty-five years and I say to you, you’ve 
got a job on your hands just to keep alive, 
let alone going onward and upward.’’ 

The service was opened with an invo- 
cation by Rev. Frank Halliday Ferris, pas- 
tor of South Park Presbyterian Church. 
Scripture reading and prayer by Rev. 
Thomas E, Potterton of the Church of Our 
Father, Brooklyn, followed, after which 
Dr. Rose gave a brief address. 

Rev. Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean 
of the Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University, who was to have addressed 
the new pastor, was prevented from being 
present by the sudden illness of his son, 
and Rey. Dr. John Nevin Sayre of New 
York spoke in his stead. He told Mr. 
Garner he was to be the servant of the 
people, ‘‘not their rector or ruler even in 
spiritual things, but their minister.” 

George H. Fritz, president of the parish, 
is still in Florida and the welcome to the 
church was therefore extended by the 
vice-president, John W. Strahan. Speak- 
ing in the absence of Mayor Congleton, 
who was to have given the welcome in 
the name of the city, was Perry E. Bel- 


fatto, deputy director of the Department ~ 


of Public Affairs, a member of the board 
of trustees of the church. 


Greetings in behalf of the churches of 


the city were extended by Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Hiram Foulkes, pastor of Old First 
Presbyterian Church. 


Address of Dr. Rose 


The following paragraphs from Dr. Rose’s 
addre:s are from stenographic notes: 

“T am happy to hear, friends, that the 
subject given me to-night is not, as usually 
stated, a charge to the congregation, but 
rather an address to the congregation, 
because it is not necessary for me to charge 
you with reference to your treatment of 
your new pastor. If any church in this 
city, or the land, knows how to treat the 
pastor properly, it is the Church of the 
Redeemer. 

“But I do want to say something with 
reference to the future of this church. I 
want to mention the three things that in 
my judgment the success of this church 
depends upon. 

“First of all, the highest kind of cour- 
age. Sell all that thou hast, be willing to 
part with everything that you hold dear, 
in order to follow me. That was the re- 


quirement in the time of Jesus, and that is | 


the requirement to-day. No church, I 
care not what its communion, can be ab- 
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solutely loyal to Jesus, unless it is willing 
to risk everything, and that is especially 
true of a liberal church. To be a member 
of a liberal church one must run the risk 
of ecclesiastical condemnation and social 
ostracism, and perhaps injury in his busi- 
ness. It is not easy to be a liberal in this 
city, with its large Roman Catholic con- 
gregation and its Jewish people. It costs 
to be a liberal in religion, in economic af- 
fairs, in social life, in education, in business, 
in all the relations of life. You must meet 
this test of the highest possible courage. 

“The second command is that of true 
devotion to the people. ‘Sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor.’ Jesus did not 
mean only the poor in money. He meant 
the poor in spirit, the poor in faith, the 
poor in virtue, the poor in knowledge, the 
poor in zeal and enthusiasm. He calls 
upon the church to be a church of the 
people, to go out of its way in this com- 
munity to do all that it can for the people 
about him. 

“There was a third command involved 
in the reply of Jesus to this rich young 
ruler, and that was loyalty to religion. 
‘Sell all that thou hast, give to the poor, 
come and follow me.’ Jesus was religion 
incarnate. He thought religion and noth- 
ing else. ‘His whole life was devoted to 
imparting a religious attitude to the human 
race. He took an interest in other mat- 
ters, but to him religion was the important 


» thing. 


“So I urge you to keep foremost in your 
hearts, as we have always tried to do, the 
religious appeal, trying in every way to 
go into the lives of men and enrich them. 
Illustrated lectures on the drama, forums, 
drama study clubs, boys’ clubs, women’s 
organizations, gymnasiums, lectures on 
philosophy, psychology, literature—all of 
these things are a part of a modern church; 
all of these things should be in that church 
as a means to the end, and not as an end 
itself. That end should be the religious 
development of the men, women and 
children of the church. Unless the world 
can say to the Church of the Redeemer, 
as Peter said to Jesus, “Io whom else may 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life,’ the people of Newark will pass by 
our doors, and the time will come when 
some one will place in front of this build- 
ing: ‘For Sale. Apply to any broker.’ ”’ 


* * 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Summer is approaching and vacation 
time is near at hand. Many of us are 
wondering how we shall spend it. There 
are two ways in which one may spend a 
vacation. One way is by having what is 
generally understood as a good time 
without having a constructive aim. The 
other way is to have a profitable vacation, 
including both pleasure and an. increase 
of knowledge. The first might be obtained 
anywhere, but for the latter, Chautauqua 
offers splendid opportunities. Here it 
is where one can find an inspiring atmos- 


phere. One may enjoy the beauty of na- 
ture, as Chautauqua is located in the 
western part of New York State along the 
beautiful lake bearing the same name. 
Music lovers may appreciate Chautauqua 
through its musical programs, which are 
given by artists from everywhere. Again, 
others might find inspiration and enthu- 
siasm for the coming year through the 
courses offered by the Educational Depart- 
ment, which meet the needs of every pro- 
fession. One may also come to Chautau- 
qua to find rest and relaxation from a busy 
year’s work. 
I can well recommend a summer’s vaca- 

tion at Chautauqua. 

Charles Easternhouse. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 632) 
closed to women so that the church may 
keep in tune with the advancing age. 
Here is clear, telling argument written 
by a man of wide experience and it brings 
eager assent from—a woman in the minis- 
try. 
Dorothy Dyar. 
Seattle, Wash. ‘ 


* * 


Missions in China 


A. History of Christian Missions in 
China. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
(Maemillan. $5.00.) 

This is the first comprehensive history 
of Christian missions in China in any 
language. Beginning with the activities 
of the Nestorians in the seventh century 
and coming down to the present day, this 
impressive volume deals in great detail 
with the problems, methods, vicissitudes, 
and results of the mission work of all the 
Christian Churches that have established 
themselves in China in its proper setting 
of Chinese and world history. The book 
gives abundant evidence of the most pains- 
taking scholarship, is remarkably free from 
bias, and interesting throughout. It is 
liberally indexed and provided with an 
overwhelming bibliography. 

Dawid Lattimore. 

Department of Far Eastern Civilizations. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society ex- 
tends greetings to the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention assembled at 
North Adams. Near by, at Albany, New 
York, this society was organized by our 
forbears, with Hosea Ballou, 2d, as: its 
first president, at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention in 1834. 
Eight years later, in 1842, the first Uni- 
versalist society was organized in North 
Adams, and fifteen years later, in 1849, in 
Cheshire. 

But in this vicinity, east of the Hoosace 
Mountains, overlooking the Deerfield Val- 
ley, Universalism took firm root at a much 
earlier date. There lived two older 


brothers of Hosea Ballou, namely, Ben- 
jamin and Davis Ballou, who in 1808 
(121 years ago) all (three brothers) had 
parts in the program of the Universalist 
General Convention held in Washington, 
New Hampshire. Throughout this region 
from 1800 on David Ballou was a zealous 
and self-sacrificing missionary in planting 
the seeds of Universalism. 

Before 1770 one John.Murray was part 
proprietor with two others of this original 
township, then called East Hoosae, but 
clearly he was not the Rev. John Murray, 
for he had not then left England for 
America. 

It is worthy of note that during the past 
year a lineal descendant of Dr. George De 
Benneville, who antedated John Murray 
as a preacher of Universalism in America, 
became a life member of the Universalist 
Historical Society—namely, Mr. George 
De Benneville Keim of Philadelphia. 

At our ninety-fifth annual ‘meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 21, 1929, in the 
Roxbury Universalist Church, we com- 
memorate the centenary of the publication 
of an epoch-making book in Boston, ““The 
Ancient History of Universalism: From 
the Time of the Apostles to Its Condemna- 
tion in the Fifth General Council, A. D. 
553,’’ by Hosea Ballou, 2d. 

The Universalist public is invited. 

Hosea S. Ballou, President. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 610) 
Mr. Bissell, Rev. Eric Ayer was elected 
secretary and treasurer. Upon the declina- 
tion of Rev. G. H. Leining, Rev. W. W. 
Rose of Lynn was elected president. The 
Program Committee for the coming year 
is as follows: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
chairman, Rey. John Brush, and Rev. 
Harold Marshall. 

The meeting passed a vote of thanks to 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway for his effe¢tive 
work as chairman of the Committee upon 
Entertainment. 

The devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, of 
Woonsocket, who read the scripture. He 
introduced Rey. Mr. Barker, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Woonsocket, 
who offered prayer. 

Following the meeting a delicious din- 
ner was served by a committee consisting 
of Mr. and Mrs. Greenway and Dr. and 
Mrs. Lowe. Forty-five sat down to the 
table, including Dr. Leroy Coons, State 
Superintendent, who had come to the 
church to attend a meeting of the State 
Board in the afternoon. Two addresses 
were made after dinner, by Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter of Minneapolis and by Dr. Lowe, 
pastor of the church. Dr. Shutter said 
he had been told frequently that Uni- 
versalism was dying, but that he would 
like to attend a few more funerals of the 
kind that he had been attending on this 
trip. He paid a great tribute to Dr. 
Perkins and the General Convention 
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Board for their pushing the Washington 
church through to success, and said that 
the exercises in Washington were most 
impressive. He also spoke of the re- 
markable dinner at the Church of the 
Redemption on May 38, when 300 men 
sat down together. He made the pastor 
of the small church struggling with dif- 
ficult problems realize that he was part 
of a great movement of liberal religion 
and that his fidelity in this field would 
count. It was a very happy occasion. 
Dr. Lowe, in a brief address, paid a high 
tribute to his associate, Mr. Greenway. 
* * 


THE HOME-MAKER AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


Officially, she is ‘‘the housekeeper.’’ 
Really, she is much more than that. She 
is a smile-giver, a cheer-dispenser, a home- 
maker. Her name is Mrs. Ford and she 
comes from Philadelphia. 

Those regular attendants who have 
enjoyed her in past years will be delighted 
to know that she has consented to repeat 
this year her helpful service. New at- 
tendants will love her at first sight. 


* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


Anniversary, Visitation and Donation 
Day at the Doolittle Universalist Home 
for Aged Persons at Foxborough, Mass., 
comes this year on Tuesday, June 4. 

* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 81. New Haven, 
‘Conn., 1. Brockton, Mass.,1. Total, 83. 


Notices 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

oe 


MONEY FOUND 


A wallet containing a sum of money was found at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, on Thursday, 
April 25. It had been host evidently by some at- 
tendant at the meeting of the Woman’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society. The owner can obtain the 
property by applying to Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

eee 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion Monday, April 29, 1929, the following action 
was taken: 

Renewed the licenses of Wilburn B. Miller, Gil- 
bert A. Potter and Donald G. Lothrop. 

Granted ordained clergyman’s license to Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper. 

Granted letters of transfer to Rev. James Alcock 
to Iowa and Rev. B. F, McIntire to New Hampshire. 

Accepted on letter of transfer from Maine Rev. 
E. H. Carritt. 

Noted ordination of William A. Haney at Taun- 
ton, Mass., on March 22, 1929. Fellowship was 
conferred by Rev. C. A. Haney. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
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MT. AUBURN SUNDAY 


On May 26, at 4 p. m., the Massachusetts Y. P. 
C. U. will hold its annual Mt. Auburn Memorial 
Service. The State Board, under whose auspices 
the observance is held, asks the support of all Unions 
in the state, and particularly those in Greater Boston, 
to be present at Mt. Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge 
and make this gathering, in 1929, the largest and 
most representative ever held. 

Dorothy Bradford, 
ie ' 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island 
will be held at the Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Tuesday, May 21. 

This will be an all day meeting; morning session 
at 10.30 for reports and election of officers; afternoon 
session at 2. The speaker of the afternoon will be 
Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, President of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

Leah I. Lapham, Secretary. 
x 
OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundredth and fourth annual session of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary 
bodies will convene at Norwalk, Ohio, June 23 to 
27, 1929, for the election of officers and for the trans- 
action of such business as may legally come before the 
Conventién. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. F. C. Worrick 


Alma, wife of F. C. Worrick, died in Tully, Mass., 
on May 1, after a brief illness, aged seventy-three 
years. Mrs. Worrick was the daughter of Rev. 
O. K. Crosby, who was for many years a Universalist 
minister, and at one time was settled in North 
Orange. For forty-four years she has lived in Tully 
and by her noble character and tender sympathies 
she has endeared herself to a host of friends. She 
leaves a husband, a son, Jesse, who in company 
with his father operates a table factory, and a daugh- 
ter, Ada, who lives at home. The funeral was large- 
ly attended, the officiating clergyman being Rev. 
C. F. McIntire of North Orange. 


Mrs. William F. Forsey 


The Church of the Redeemer, Lockport, New 
York, has again sustained a severe loss in its mem- 
bership by the death of Mrs. William F. Forsey, who 
for a number of years has been a very active, de- 
voted worker. Apparently in the prime of her ac- 
tivities, Mrs. Forsey was suddenly taken ill on Sun- 
day morning, May 5, and died during the day as the 
result of a stroke of apoplexy. 

Born in Black Notley and a member of the Church 
of England, upon coming to this country Mrs. 
Forsey became interested in the religious views 
and ideas embodied in the Universalist faith and 
affiliated with that denomination, to which she gave 
her time, talents and spiritual support in a most 
loyal manner. 

A woman of sterling qualities, a genial disposition 
and ever ready and willing to do anything which 
would help to promote the cause of the kingdom and 
the church which she loved, Mrs. Forsey won a 
deep place in the hearts of all who knew her. 

Surviving are her husband, two daughters, Mrs. 
Ernest Smith and Miss Katherine Forsey, also four 
sons, Albert, John, Frank and William Forsey. 

The funeral services were conducted by her pas- 
tor, Rev. Ethel A. Knapp, Ph. D., on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 8, and burial was in the Cold Springs 
Cemetery of Lockport. 


or Athol. 
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THE PASTOR OF 
FIRST CHURCH, CONGREGATIONAL, 
OF NASHUA, N. H., 
WRITES: 


My dear Mr. Cochrane: 

You will be interested to know that our people are 
unanimous and enthusiastic in their praise of you and the 
decorative scheme which you employed. One hears on all 
sides: “How charming!” “How restful!” “Thereis an 
atmosphere of peace and quiet most conducive to worship 
which was not here before.” Since the church has been 
restored’to order I realize the unity, the beauty, the har- 
mony which you have achieved beyond what we hoped or 
supposed could be done. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCiES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


Animal 
Rescue 
League 


Lost, deserted, injured, 

abused animals—g2,013 

such saved at our shelter 
ast year. 


Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. q 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist — 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


A MORGAN MEMORIAL-GOODWILL BAG SENT. FREE! 


To all who will save therein their cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware, 
magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial. 
vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies usefu! 
things to those who need them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 
Expressage will be paid elsewhere. 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


REMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Repairing, cleaning these things pro- 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| J EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street .:: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin, 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arta 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine, 


BIBLES »« TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON} 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department’ for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


“Tommy,” said a young woman visitor 
at his home, ‘“‘why not come to our Sun- 


day school? Several of your little friends 
have joined us lately.” 

Tommy hesitated amoment. Then sud- 
denly: ‘‘Does a red-headed kid by the 
name of Jimmy Brown go to your school?’’ 

“Yes, indeed,’’ replied the new teacher. 

“Well, then,’ replied. Tommy, with an 
air of interest, “‘I’ll be there next Sunday, 
you bet. I’ve been looking for that kid 
for three weeks, and never knew where to 
find him.’’—Western Christian Advocate. 

* * 

An old lady with an hour to spare went 
into a cinema without realizing that a 
talking film was being shown. 

In two minutes she had returned to the 
box office. ; 

“I’m afraid there’s been a mistake,’’ 
she stammered. ‘I thought this was a pic- 
ture show, but when I got downstairs I 
discovered that a man with asthma was 
giving a lecture in German.’’—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“Yes,’’ said the timid passenger to the 
airplane pilot. ‘I understand I’m to sit 
still and not be afraid and all that; but 
tell me, if something happens and we fall, 
what do I do?”’ 

“Oh, that’s easy,’’ said the pilot. ‘Just 
grab anything that we’re passing and 
hang on.’’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

* * 

Hubby: “I can’t raise $100—that’s all 
there is to it. I received a notice this 
morning from my bank about being over- 
drawn.”’ 

Wifey: ‘‘Well, can’t you try some 
other bank? They can’t all be over- 
drawn.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Auntie: “Do you ever play with bad 
little boys, Willie?” 

Willie: ‘‘Yes, Auntie!’’ 

Auntie: “I’m surprised. Why don’t 
you play with good little boys?”’ 
js Willie: ‘“Their mothers won’t let me.” 
—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 
INCOME RETURNS 
EXCEED ESTIMATES 
Mellon Feels There Will Not Only Be 
Deficit for 1929 but Also Surplus. 
—Corning (N. Y.) paper. 
* * 


’ “What about that fiver I lent you the 
other week? You promised me you would- 
n’t keep it long.’’ 
“T didn’t. It was gone in half an hour.”’ 
—Hverybody’s Weekly. ‘ 
* * 

SPECIALS FOR SATURDAY 
OPENING DAY 
1iqtsGalloniParls) tener cece 10¢ 
—Ad in a Bloomington (Ind.) paper. 

* * 


There is nothing that broadens one like 
travel, unless it is too many hot fudge 
sundaes.—Judge. - 


May 18, 1929 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


A two-years course issued in 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 ets. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. . Large pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 
The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years course 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, 12 1-2 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 ets. dozen. Pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. ~ : 
The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year. 
OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Storiesof Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesus told. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges, 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 


Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and: for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. 
The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. 
ssued two parts to each year. 


Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. ; 
A four-years course 


LESSON SUBJECTS 


FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PARTII. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. A three-years 
course issued two parts to each year. 


LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. 
PART II. 


The World a Field for Christian Service. 
Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 
Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


